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No. 2282. 
BRiTIsH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION will be 
held c. pet ee cpnmeneins bt was DAY 2nd, and con- 
tinui: il WwW pepe August, 187 

The  EpeeRaneNs will Foye on THURSDAY, 10th August, 
1871, the particulars of whieh wi will notified. 


President Elect. 
Professor Sir WILLIAM Sg ONSN. M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. 
F.RS.L.& E., 


Professor of Natural Phil hy in the Uni ity of Glasgow. 
NEW MEMBERS and ASSOCIATES are elected by the Executive 
Committee at Edinburgh, on the following conditions :— 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, for a payment of 2I. for the first 


year. 

ASSOCIATES for this Meeting only, for a payment of 11. 

NEW LIFE MEMBERS, fora a of 102. 

LADIES may become Members or Ai ates on the same terms as 

Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tiekets (transferable to Ladies only) 
may be obtained by Members on payment of 11. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted Members of 
the Association, may on this occasion renew their Membership, with- 
out being called upon for arrears, on payment of 11. 

bo nanan | about local ai = and facilities afforded by the 
Railway and Steamboat Companies ll be obtained on 








RINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES.—A PUBLIC 
BREAKFAST, in celebration of the OPENING of the NEW 
WINGS, will be given under a Marquee on the Grounds at WOOD- 
GREEN, on Saturday, ‘August 5, the Right Hon. the Earl STAN- 


a of Gentlemen Guiness ¢ of ad “her 4 o Lerdship a on the 
Treasurer ) Be rd- stuert;: by the ‘Council, tl y 65 
ei 0) 
the Collector. * 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
“Gmoe Inu Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

ASCHOLARSHIP of the value of 40l., tenable for three years, and 
= EXHIBITION of the value of 201, for one year, will be awarded 
cen competitive Examination in "Natural Science. at St. Mary's 
Medica ical School, on SEPTEMBER 26th, and following days. 
reon will be eligible as a Candidate who has an Ex- 
outs on a qualifying him to ster asa Medical Student, provided 
he ; CY weepieel comple a full year of medical study at a 


tes are call pon the Dean on MON- 
DAY, Sept. 25th, th, and to bring with them a Certificate of having 
red preliminary Examination. 

Farther information as to the subjects of Eramination, and the con- 
ditions under which the S be held, may 
be obtained a Dr. Supases, the. ‘Desa, or from Mr. Knorr, the 





ted TT 











the Local Si aecrotatite. at their Ghembers, 14, Young- rope. Edinburgh. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read must be se o G. GrirFitH, 
si eral Secretary of — British po on 14, 

Young- street, Edinburgh, before the lst of August. 


ROYAL A ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
RLINGTON_ HOUSE. 

The EXHIBITION th close on SATURDAY, the 29th inst. During 

the Week the admission (from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m _) will be Sixpence; the 

Catalogue, Sixpence. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


A NDERSONS UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Trustees invite Candidates for the yt of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSU PHY, Vacant by the Appointment of r Herscuet to the 
Professorship of Experimental Philosophy in J a ok | den in 
connexion with the New College of Physical Science at Newcas' 

Applications to be lodged on or before the 26th of August with the 
Secretary, who will furnish information Treading the duties and terms 
of the Appointment. B. RIDSTON, Secretary. 

50, W. eg 

Glasgow, 20th July, 1871. 
Note.—The Trustees do not bind themselves to appoint any of the 
Applicants. 


RoOvAt ARCH AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 











Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 


President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. M.R.I.A. 





ANNUAL MEETING for 1871, to be held at 
CARDIFF, 
Commencing TUESDAY, July 25, and ending TUESDAY, August 1. 





President of the Meeting. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 
Pa 


Regist: at the Hospi 
ws B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


IVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION of 
mepees | PICTURES in OIL and WATER CU CSRS Tes 
Library Museum and Education Committee of the of 
ire eel HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that the above. Bsn eitiee Mwill 
OPENED in the “Derby Museum,” William Brown-street, on 
MONDAY . the 4th September, and that Pictures will be received in 
Liv 1 between Monday the 7th and Saturday the 12th August 
inclusive, For the con of M Artists who have been 
jally invited to exhibit, arrangements have been made with 
Mr J James Bourlet, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, London, to 
collect and ae their Works. 
Municipal 0: J. RAYNER, 
Dale-street, arte. Town Clerk and Hon. Sec. 


Loxpon INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
f 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC be admitted EVERY WSSE-DAt 

XCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 PM ment o' 

ILLING. On WEDNESDAYS “the price “Ms ALF.A- 














LoxDon IN TERN ATION AL EXHIBITION 
1872. 
GENERAL RULES for yh Exhibition of Gfoes f Gpestmens 


JPRESHFIELD COLLEGE, near Sovrnrort, 
Lancashire. 


FRESHFIELD COLLEGE, which combines the Sani advan. 
tages of Inland and Seaside Residence, will (D.V.) BE OP ED on 
the 3rd of AUGUST NEXT, under the ncipalship of the Rev. 
SaOnSe BARTLE, D.D., for many a. Proprietor of Walton 


For Lin y 8 at Walton College. 
Wwest CLIFF SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
A. P. SOUTHEE, A.C.P.. 


Assisted by sient ‘Resident and Visiting Masters. 
A thorough liberal an combined with Chris- 





tian traini: Th Sehe sol to citanted tat thet eat part of t’ 
lan ng. e 00) in em 0! 
salubrious town. Home comforts guaranteed, the number of Papils 
being limited. Three V: Terms 








BROUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, MancHEsTER.— 
Principal. 


pal 
a The Rev. WILLIAM KIRKUS, M.A., LL.B. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, A Ist. 
Principal will be at home on and after Tuesday, J Y., August = 


Bow Don COLLEGE, CHESHIRE, 
(formerly ROSE HILL SCHOOL, BOWDON). 
Principat . - THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., 
Classical Medallist of the Gatpantt of Senten s Fellow of Univer- 


Joint-Author with a, wn hon the‘ “Btudent’s Latin Grammar,’ 
and ‘ English-Latin Dictionary,’ & 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 
EAD I‘°N G a. CHO O L 
Head Mi 
The Rev. T. H. STOKOE, D. DL Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
First Classman *‘ in Literis Humanioribus,” 1855, &c. ; 
Theological Essay Prizeman, 1859 ; 


Denyer 
Head Master of Richmond School, Yorkshire, 1863 to 1871; formerly 
Second Master of Clifton College, &c. 








The new Buildings—the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
His Royal Bighness the Prince of Waves, on July ist, 1870—will be 

ly for oce ion in September, when the Head Master will be 
prepared to RE CEIVE BOARDERS. 

These Buildings, which have sore 4+ +. by Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
comprise a large Central Hall or Sc’ -Toom, ten Ulass-rooms, and two 
Masters’ Houses, with de for Sixty Boarders, each Boy 
having a separate dormitory. They are si 
the town of Reading, and have ten acres of land attached to them. 

The system of Education will be the same as that which has been 
adopted in the large Proprietary ng! providing at once for the 
requirements of Boys who are to proceed to the Universities, and of 
those who are prevent reparin, he? —_ Army, Navy, or Civil Service Examin- 


ations, or for 
m enable at, St the School, and Exhibitions tenable at the 





The 
f all varieties of FINE and DECORATIVE ART, w 





nventions, and the Manufactures of Jewellery, ostton, Musical 

ments, Paper, and Printing, with their Machinery oy be 

of the Attendants in the present year’s Exhibition, and Lien, letter 
dressed to the Secretary.—Offices, 3, Royal Albert H 





EWELLERY in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1872 —The TRADES interested in JEWEL- 
Lae and its MA‘ HINERY—Selected Specimens of which will 4 
bited in 1872—may ee the General Rules at the present 
Ex ibition, or by written application to the Secretary.— Offices, agai 
Albert Hall, Kensington. 





OTTON in the INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION of sre: —TRADES interested in COTTON and its 
MAOHINERY—Se Specimens of which will be exhibited in 1872 
—may obtain the — Rules at the present year’s i or al, 
written | application to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal All 





trons. 
His Sense the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., Lord-Lieut t of M th 


shire. 
Ftd Biant Hon. Lord rofemee, Lord-Lieutenant of Brecknockshire. 
Right Hon. the Earl Cawdor, Lord-Lieutenant of Carmarthen- 


“shire 
©. R. Mansel Talbot, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Lord-Lieutenant of Glamor- 


mhe'Right R Rev. the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
Vice Presidents of the Meeting. 
Lieut.-Col. J. F. D. Crichton Stuart, M.P. 
H. Hussey Vivian Esq., M. 
a, ‘M.P. V.P.S.A. F.R.S. 


The H ‘Morgan, M.P. 

The Right ion. n Henry 4 Austin Bruce, M.P. 
Sir George W: Bart. 

Sir [vor asst, fi 


The Very Rev. The Dean of Llandaff. 

The Venerable The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 

The Worshipful The Mayor of Cardiff. 

The Worshipful The Mayor of Newport. 

The Worshipful The Mayor of Swansea. 

Presidents of Sections. 
Antiquities—The Earl of Dunraven, F.S. aA. 
Architecture—G. T. Clark, Esq., <a 
History—E. A. Freeman, Esq. » D. cL 
Director of the Musewm—Charles Tucker, Esq., F.S.A. 
GENERAL PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, + ae ‘Tyeagaral Meeting in the Assembly Room of the 
Doe Arm —., Hive, A =e ra = ~~ esses —The a? 
euner ai Py — Inspection ot tle, &c.—Recepti 

he President at Cardiff Castle, at 9 p. 4 oe = aph oa 

Wednesday—Sections, iE Ae mM. till 1 p.m. nas Pe of the eo 4 

—eneeeon to Llandaff; Mr. Freem 


he compe y By ne ie 
 Cathed Public Dinner até p.m. The Ma 
of Bute int the Chair. ' miuis 
Thursday— Meeting of Members—Sections, 10°30 till 1 p.«.—Excursion 
to Caerphili ; the President's Déjeuner; Mr. — Discourse on 
he Castle—Cou in the ato 
Prto—Baversion to Caldicot, Caerwent, and Chepstow—Evening 


eetin:; 
Saturday” = to Cowbridge, Beaupré, Lantwit, St. Donat's, 
an wenny Abbey. 
+ 7 to Newport, Caerleon, and Raglau—Conversazione 
use! 

The Reception Koom will be in the Town Hall, where all informa- 
tion as to arrangements [Ak the vom can be obtained, and Boge 
issued. Tickets for the ng: for enn, ~— Guinea (not 
éransferable) ; for Ladies, aie uinea (trans/e’ 

= e principal Hotels are “The Royal” and “ The Cardiff Arma.” A 

Lodgings will be in the Reception Room. Persons disposed to 
} Fan Ngee eer or Works of Art a Exhibition iu the Temporary 
useum a d to ti ith the Secretary of the Local 
Committee, ¢ Gaumaee Wa .pron, Esq., Ca rdiff. 


Qitenst he tantitate. BENJAMIN WILLSHER, 
ne institu Secretary 
16, New Burlington-street, London, W. 

















RINTING, PAPER, and STATIONERY in 
the ge aE EXHIBITION <. 1872 -TRADES 
interested in PRINTING, PAPER, and STATIONERY, and their 
MACHINERY. Selccte ted Specimens of which will be exhibited in 
1872—may obtain the General Rules at the present = "s Exhibition, 
PAA, application to the Secretary.—Uffices, Royal Albert Hall, 





USICAL INSTRUMENTS in the INTER. 
Ra ATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872-—TRADES interested in 
MUSICAL INSTRU MENTS—Selected amy of which will be 
exhibited in ap Sige obtain the General Rules at the present year’s 
Exhibition, or by Ea application to the Secretary. — Offices, 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


OereraL PALACE. — THIS DAY and NEXT 


THIS pay Waly, 22nd), MINT @RAND SUMMER CONCERT: 
Recital of Mozart's * Nozze di Figaro,’ at 3. 

TUESDAY_OPERA. at3. 

WEDNESDAY—FOUNTAIN and GARDEN FETE. 

THURSDAY—OPERA, at 3. 

SATURDAY—GRAND SUMMER CONCERT. 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collecti the T logical and 
Natural History Collections, all the various Pr err m9 of Art, 
Science, and oy and the Gardens and Park, always open. Music 
and Fountains daily. 

Admission, a day, One Shilling, excepting Saturday, when the 
charge is Five Shillings; or by Ticket purchased before the day, Half- 
a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. 


T. DAVID’s COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—This 
K Coltegs bas, by Charter, the power of conferring the of 
BA. and B The Course of Study embraces preparation for other 

fessions > “well as for Holy Orders; and the entire necessary Ex- 
penses do not exceed 451. per annum. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—On 

TUESDAY, the 3rd OCTUBER, fn will bean EXAMINATION 
as SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. There will be vacant 
Four Pacers. of the respective aa of 50l., 40., 302. and 242. ; and 
several Exhibitions, ranging in value from 10l. to 20. per annum. 


Ades’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWO D, Surrey. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMEN®E, D.V., the 18th of S2p- 
tember. Fees, inclusive, 65, 80, and 100 Guineas, according to Masters ; 
the ataes embraces also Riding Lessons, and Season Ticket for Crystai 
Palace.—Address Mrs. or Miss Ricuanpson, as above. 























Ti eres 


Further “particulars may be obtained from the Head Master, the 
Rev. Dr. Stoxor, Richmond, Yorkshire ; or at the Office of the Town 
Clerk, The Forbury, Reading. 


ADIES' SCHOOL, BATH.—Careful Supervision 
and Religious Trainin, —Social Home Life and Comforte— 
Dapetior Masters—Resident Protestant Trench and a S Gover- 
nesses —Twelve BOARDERS received: Two Vacancies. References 
to Clergymen and to Parents. — Address Miss Daew, Principal, 10, 
Laura-place, Bath. 








a RS. BAYNES and her SUSTERA, the Misses 
BEARD, late of Denmark Hill, are now resi 

House, in the favourite suburb of HAMPSTEAD. in ple ee 

ASSEMBLE on September 7th.—Mount View, Greenhill, Hampstead. 


IGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL, conducted 
ia adaition to supe ta superior Go oe orish, yg tS 


The year of Stud Study is divided into Teme. A ents are made 
to take the Daughters of Parents ding Abroad to the Sea-side 
during the Summer Vacations.—The Tighest references are given. 


EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 

FOLKESTONE (near The Lees).—A tho h Education and 

ral Treatment. Sea-bathing. Preparation for Examination. 
Re-commences 3ist July. Highest references. 


se REV. G. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.8., 


on Botany to olomew’'s Hospi al. Gises 
VATE INS INSTRUCTION in GEOLOGY. PHYSICAL OB RAPHY, 
MINERALOGY and BOTANY. 
URTEEN of the 35 successful Candidates for the India 











. besides m: 
pas Rev. G. H.’s ares are well Tillecwatea te by the Col Collections and 
agrams of the late Professors Henslow and beta (of the London 
Tustitution) —17, Colville-terrace West, Notting- 





BE LET, during Avcust and SEPTEMBER, a 
FURNISHED HOUSE—Three Sitting and Five Bed Rooms, 
Offices, small Sarden healthy, quiet, open; a beautifal river view ; ten 
minutes’ walk to Railways for the City, Kew, and Richmond ; ; an 
hour’s ride by AY -. to the ; bal -an-hour to the International 
Exhibition. Terms very enoteness. No Children acce 
to 0., Post-office, Chiswi 


N ATRICULATIUN, &c.—Mr. EDWARD B. 

J GOODWIN (Caius we Colen, Ca aubcidgy receives Four or Five 
RESIDENT and a few N SIDENT PUPILS, to prepare for 
MATRICULATION and the Preliminary Examinations of the Cotene 
of Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, and the Law Societies. — Address, 
319, Camden- veal, N. 


AN OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires a 
4 TUTORSHIP ina Family during part of the Long Vacation. 
—Inquire W., Old Bank Library, Tonbridge. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT upon the STAFF of NEWSPAPERS, to review 

ie Literature. A small Salary required in the first instance.— 
dress P., Post-office, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 














RANCE. — EDUCATION in the Family of an 

ENGLISH GRADUATE. Special advantages for DELICATE 

BOYS.—For particulars address Mr. Hanpiz, 2, Larkfield-terrace, 
Wavertree, Liverpool, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—Faculties 

of A d Laws and of Science.—-AWARD of PRIZES and 
CERTIFICATES of HONOUR —Session 1870-71 

a usual public Distribution of the Prizes and Certificates did not 

lace this year, in consequence of the death of Mr. Grote, the 

= of the College, a few days before the time appointed for the 


201. each: F. D. Wheeler, classics; 


paper 
Andrews Entrance Pri 1 
. Spokes, modern languages, with one 


B. J. Leverson, science; A. 


Andrews Prizes.—2nd Year’s Students, age 45l. each: J. N. Keynes, 
Parsons. ist Year's Students: 1st t, & Hq . Spokes; 2nd 
Prize, 301., F. D. Wheeler; 3rd Prize, 200.. B Levers 
Jews’ Commemoration ‘Scholarship, for ae proficiency, 15 Sl per 
annum for two years: A. H. Spokes. 
Architecture, Professor Hayter Lewis, F.A.S., F.1.B.A. —Fine Art, 
First Year's Course: Prize, G. Elkington ; Certificate, 2, A. E. Warner. 
—¥ ear’s Course: Donaldson Silver 3 Medal, G. Elkington ; Certifi- 
Construction, First Year's Course: Prize, G. 
Eikington ; Certificates, 2, W. C. Field; 3, equal, C. H. L. Wilday, 
G. H. West. Second Year's Gomes: Donaldson Silver Medal, E 
Eales ; Certificates, 2, G. Elkington ; 3, BE. T. Perrott. ’ : 
in gg Professor Foster, B.A. F.R.S.—Senior “Class: Prize, V. 
Lassoto, of Moscow; Certificates, >, A. Hurtzig: 3, F. W. Frankland. 
— Class: Ist Prize, F. D. Wheeler; 2nd Prize, J. F. Trafford, of 
re; Certificates, 3, J. E. Neale; 4, L. S. Jameson 
‘Analy tical Chemistry, Professor Williamson. Ph.D., F. . 8.—Gold 
— wa Greenhalgh ; Certificates, 2, E. Tho: mas; 3, . ©, Arm- 
of Klagenfurt; 4, R. Koma, of Japan; 5, A. P. po civenwatte. 
ag | once “ Mind and Logic, Professor G. Croom Robertson, M./ 
zbnilocophy of Mind: Prize, J. N. Keynes. Logic: Ist Prize, J. N. 
Keynes ; 2nd Prize, C. L. Rot ‘ ‘# 
Latin, Professor 2 Bi Ellis, M.A.—Senior Class, Higher Divi- 
a; ~~ Prize, UC. Parsons; 2nd Prize, F. D. ( f 
. H. Spokes. Lower Division; Ist Prize, P. V. Smith; 2nd Prize, 
é s. Greenfield ; Certificates, 3, equal. J. H. Birchenot 
Tarbotton ; 5, J. "Harwood ; 6, \" Taylor. Junior Ch: Pr 
4 Fison ; Certificates, 20. W. Bowles; 3, equal, A. L. Llosa, E 


Gre nek, Professor Melton, M.A.—Extra Class: Prize, E. M. Lyne a 
Certificate, 2 2, C. H. Brown. Senior Class: Ist Prize, C. Parsons; 2 
Prize, E. C. Foa; Cotimentes 3, F. D. Wheeler; 4, E. H. Keed; 5, 
.M. Ainsworth; 6, Dendy Agate. Junior Class: p, equa u, 
A. aeaatine, B. J. Leverson ; Certificates. * : ; 
Taylor; 5, J. — Birchenough ; 6, C. W. ibeekee: 7, & & tt 
Ruseil. 8, H. Robso! 

English, Professor Ti. Morley.—Senior Class: Prize, A. Spokes ; 
Certificates, 2 equal, ae Eg per ey P. B. Neuman: 4, me ( 
Briggs, C. BE. Mo: se ; 6, W. C. Trafford, of Serampore; 7, 5. B 

“t2, 9, Las f Brett, T. E. Harrison 
Prise, A. Ballantine : Certificates, 2, F. C, Turner; 3, equal, 


2, E. Square. 































Bond; 5, equal, E. H. Keed, A. C. Tarbotton + Feaua, J. 
be * on, A. E. Warner; 9, F. R. Coles; 10, J. J nsfeld 
1. Russell. Anglo-Saxon: Prize, 3 Moy:e. 

Prise, 6. E. Moyse ; Certificates, 2, A. C. ‘?. arbotton ; 
4, F. R. Coles ; 5,7. E. Harrison ; 6, J. Bret 

French, Professor bee LL De - ‘ientor ‘Class: st Prize, B. J. 
Leverson : 2nd Prize Taylor ; Certificates, #3, C. S. Greenfie 
4, C. BE. Moyse ; 5, oe J. W. Thompson, A. ©. Tarbotton, E. 

Keed ; 8, equal, J.B. Manning, C. E. Wedmore. Junior Class : Ist Prize, 
A. H. Spokes; 2nd Prize, H. Robson ; Certificates, 3, T. Nussey ; 
4, equal, N. Futchally, of Bombay, W. @. Shaen, 8. B. Coley 

German, Professor Heimann, Ph. D.—Senior Class : Buen 4 A. Monte- 
fiore ; Certificates, 2, C Weber ; 3, A. G. Fraser; 4, B. Leverson. 
Junior Class : Prize, F. ‘e ‘Robertson, of Dundas, Canada ; Certificate, 
2, J. Harwood. 

Sanskrit, Professor Goldstiicker, Ph.D.—Prize, K. G. Gupta, of Cal- 












ss, Higher 
. Mar- 
. W. 


H. 


cul 

pops home ties, Pure, Professor Henrici, Ph.D.—Senior Cla 
Division: Prize, R. F. Scott. Lower Divisic 
shall ; 2nd Prize, J. Nz Key nes ; Certificat / 
Frankland ; 5, F. D. Wheeler. ist Prize, equ 
Spokes, J. E. Neale ; Certificates, 3, equal, F.C. Turner, W. 
of Serampore ; 5, J. H. Birchenough ; 6, R. W. Taylor ; 7, A. 
Russell. 


Mathematics, Applied, ig a Percy J. Harding, B. A.—ist Free, 
F. W. Frankland ; 2nd Prize, J. N.’ Keynes ; Certificates, 3, BE. C. F 
4, C. L. Rothera ; ‘5, G. Haas, a War senberg. 
Geology and Mineralogy, Professor Morris 
(Prize last year), J. W. Elwes ; ist Prize, K. G 
Prize, F. W. Frankland ; Certificates, 4, J. B 
son, of Florence. H. Davy. Mineralogy : Prize, equal, 
Calcutta, E. 8. Symes ; Certificates, 2, R Ko 4 
Zoology, Professor Te M.D., 
Certificates, 2, L. 8. Jameson ; 3, 'G. H. _Voolek 
History, Professor Beesly, M.A.—Prize, J. 
2, G. 8. Briggs ; 3, E. H. Keed. 
Comparative Grammar, pyotesor T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S 
Prize, . H. Brown; 2nd ‘Prize A aesOOe Certificates, 3, A. C 
botton; 4, equal, E. H. Keed, oe 
Political Economy, Professor - E. "Cairnes, M.A.—S8 Senior 
Prize, J. L.. Shadwell. Junior Class: Prize, H. 5. Solly ; Certi 
2, E. H. Keed; 3, F. W. Aveling. 
* Bineigeering. Profess: or Fuller, C.E.—Prize, A. Hurtzig; Certificates, 
J. Fenham; 3, V. Lassoto, of Moscow. Geometr 
Second Year's Cor 













.—Geology: First 
‘ of ¢ alcutta; 2 
equal, Pp 









’ -_ of ia .. 








Tire t Year's Course : Prize, H. Davy. 
cate, A. Hurtzig. 

Jurisprudence, Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A.- ia F. B. Rober 
son, of 5 ones Canada ; Certificates, 2, equal, 8. Cox, W. Great- 
heed, J. Mown’ 

Roman Law, Professor W. A. Hunter, M.A.—( verti ficate, 


ERMAN EDUCATION.— Dr. P AU ‘FL! 

LEIPZIG, receives into his Family YOUNG GENT Aa 
from the Age of seven years and upwards, whose Parents are se 
of giving them a good German and General Education.— For Refere 
Prospectuses, and further information, apply to Messrs. Tal BNER 
&Co., Paternoster-row, Londen: Ferdinand Dufour, 34, Old Broac 
street, London ; Liepmann, Lehmann & Co., Glasgow; Edward Nath .n, 
Didsburg Lodge, Mé unchester ; J. P hilipp, Bradfurd, Yorkshire ; Henry 
Heymann, Stoney- street, Nottingham. | 


DUCATION IN GERMAN y. —T he Rev. W. 

MARKEL, residing at STUTTGART, has VACANCI 
or Three PU P1ILS, to prepare them for a Commercial or 
life. He is now in England, and will be happy to take cha 
Pupil returniug with him to Germany on August 15th. Marke 
is an English Li ady. Terms, 80 Guineas.—Address Rey. w M ARKEL, 
Rev. F.8. E arry Sy Avenue- Toad, Acton, W. 
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\DUCATION | in G ER MAN : 2 
Stuttgart. Classical, Mathematical, anc 
Established 55 years. Head Master, y. 
Young Gentlemen between 8 and 18 received. 
Apoly to 8S. Hamitton, Ese, 1), Great James-s 
London. 


ERMANY.— YOU NG LA \ DIES 
improvement would find excellent Master 
Capital of Mecklenburgh, where a Pri family offe : 
of HOME with every Educational Adv r Paren nts are 
with their Daughters, if desired.— Address GERMAN! A, Starkey’s 
8, Sloane strest, London, 8.W. | 
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sta their seduce ition on th e 7 Jontinent, the C 
ome, combined with great — ational advant 
ences. Terms, 100 Guineas a yea For particu! 
H. . £. M., ‘care of Messrs “Henry 8. "King & Uo., 65, Co 





WDU CATION. —A CLERG YM AN desires* to } 

receive One or Two Young Gentlemen as COMPANION PUPILS } 
to another now with him. Healthful locality ; nice neighbour! 
Careful preparation for Professional or Commercial life. Terms strict 
moderate.—Address Mr. Desenuam, 73, Ship-street, Brighton. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_ 


BOOKS FOR BOOK CLUBS. 


Autobiography of Lord Brougham—Her Majesty's Tower, 

7ols. III. and IV.—Darwin’s Descent of Man— Essays, 
by R. H. Hutton— Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris 
—Impressions of Greece, by Sir Thomas Wyse—Life of 
Bishop Berkeley—Memoir of Julian Fane—Sermons by 
the Bishop of Winchester (new vol.)—Tyndall’s Frag- 
ments of Science—Life of Charles Young— Morelet's 
Travels in Central America — Barnard’s Sketches of 
Life in Norway—Life on the Orange River, by 
John Mackenzie—The Playground of Europe, by Leslie 
Stephen—Bingham’s Journal of the Siege of Paris—Gled- 
stane’s Life of Whitefield—Conversations on War and 
Culture, by Arthur Helps—At Last, by Canon Kingsley 


—The Martyrs and Apologists, by EH. de Pressensé 
—Senior's Journals kept in France and Italy— 
Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps — Masson's 


Milton, Vol. II.—Life of St. Francis de Sales— 
Rogers's Century of Scottish Life—Paris during the 
Siege, by an Oxford Graduate—Autobiography of Hans 
Christian Andersen — Christianity and Positivism, by 
Dr. M‘Cosh—Life and Letters of William Bewick— 
The Nile without a Dragoman, by F. Eden—A Diary in 
Italy, by Francis Elliot—The Spiritual Order, by Thomas 
Erskine—Farrar’s Witness of History to Christ—Froude's 
Short Studies, Second Series— Robinson's Sub-tropical 
Garden—Ollivant’s Breeze from the Great Salt Lake— 
Forbes’s Experiences of the War—Lectures on the Atone- 
ment, by Dr. Barry—The Coming Race—Colonial Ad- 
ventures, by a University Man—Tyndall’s Hours of 
Exercise in the Alps—The Bible and Popular Theology, 
by G. Vance Smith—Pvroctor’s Light Science for Leisure 
Hours—Life of Dr. Cunningham—Macgillivray’s Life 
of St. Chrysostom—How to See Norway, by Capt. Campbell 

-Our Living Poets, by H. B. Forman—The Story of Hare 
Court— Life Theories, by Dr. Beale —Hatton’s Remini- 
scences of Mark Lemon— Barry's Russia—The Songstresses 
of Scotland—Muaine's Village Communities—John Mor- 
ley’s Essays—Turkish Harems, by Mrs. Harvey—National 
Debts, by Dudley Baxter—Guinnard’s Captivity in Pata- 
gonia — Friendship’s Garland, by Matthew Arnold 
— Moffat's Lifes Labours in South Africa — St. 
Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant — Principles of 
Ecclesiastical Truth, by J. Baldwin Brown—The War 
Correspondence of the ‘ Daily News’—Life of Hugh Miller, 
by Peter Bayne—The Fall of Metz, by G. T. Robinson— 
The Dialogues of Plato, by Prof. Jowett—Dean Alford’s 
Lessons of the War—Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan—Halj- 
Hours in the Temple Church- Memoir of Bishop Cotton— 
Some Memorials of Bishop Hampden—Iona, by the Duke 
of Argyll John Wesle Y, by Julia Wedgwood—Bre via— 
The Straits of Magellan, by R. O. Cunningham—The 
Land of Lorne, by Robert Buchanan—Novelists of the 
Eiightee nth Centur Y; by William Forsyth —Clement Marot, 
by Henry Morley—Essays, by J. W. Kaye—Thoughts on 
Health, by James Hinton—all the best Novels of the 
Season, and many other Recent Works, Lists of which 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








BOXES and PARCELS of BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY TO 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


1y neighbourhood may unite in One 
, and obtain a constant accession of the best New Books as 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S SURPLUS CATALOGUE for JULY. 
New Edition, Now Ready, Postage Free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation, and on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester, 
all Bocksellers in connexion with the Library. 


and irom 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lutep), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





DUCATION in the NORTH.—Serron Hovssg, 

WEST DERBY, near LIVERPOOL, conducted 7 oe Misses 
ACKERLEY, who devote themselves to the EDUCATION of a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES, and who, in their Establishm: nt, com- 
bine the advantages and comforts of Private Tuition with the emula- 
tion of a Select School. In their endeavours to insure the proticiency 
of their Pupils in every branch of learning, the Misses AcKERLEY are 
assisted by the most talented Professors from Liverpool. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on THURSDAY, August 10. 

Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Examinations. 


NES EGLECTED CLASSICS.—Gentlemen (Adults) 
wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of GREEK or 
LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, whose 
Books and System of Teaching Ld been reviewed and highly recom- 
mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other great 
Authorities.—Address Zera, 2, Ball: arat-terrace, Richmond, 8. W. 


\ ANTED, by a VICAR in Nortu Hants, Two 

PUPILS, ¢0 PREPARE either for the Universities, Army 
Examinations, &., or for the Public Schools, with a Son of his own. 
— Address Vicar, Winchfield, Hants. 














A LADY, of great Experience, residing in Brighton, 
wishes to receive TWO or THREE LITTLE GIRLS requiring 
a pleasant home and careful instruction, or the benefit of Sea Air for 
a short time. References given and required.—Address E. M. J., 
Treacher’s Library, 1, North street, reet, Brighton. 








T° P ARENTS and GUARDIANS of Young 

Children of Good Position.—A Married LADY, residing in her 
own house in the country, preferring home education, with suitable 
compe anionship and emulation, offers to receive into her family TWO 
LITTLE GIRLS, to be educated with her own, whe are now of an age 
to require the care of a Lady as Governess, the Advertiser still retaining 
her Nurse as special attendant for the children. The highest references 
required —Address M., care of Messrs. Hopkin & Williams, 5, New 
Cavendish- street, Portland- place, London. 





E DUCATION or HOM E.—A Gentlewoman 
(widowed) will RECEIVE TWO CHILDREN to educate with 
her girl of 9, or take charge of a family during their parents’ absence 
a England. Boys can attend Dulwich Onieee. —Address A. B., 

st aarles: B lake, Esq., 4, Serjeants’ Inn, Temple, EC 


7 r y mI 

7 DUCATION. — SEA-SIDE, SU; SSEX. — The 

late Principal (married) of a Public School i in cumeenien with the 

London University, RECEIVES PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 

residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, Univ aioe, and various 

Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For terms, renerences, &c., 
address _ C. R » Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187, Pices adilly, V 








YAREF UL PRIVATE TUITION. ah ¢ Clergy- 

/__man, of great Educational experience, and his Wife, receive, to 
EDUCATE with their own Children (and the aid of an excellent 
English Governess), BOYS to prepare for Public Schools. Classies 
thoroughly attended to, and every attention given to backward children. 
Situation healthy. Terms, § 80 to 100 Guineas, according to age.—Ad- 
dress Rector, E. 8. V., Post- office, Melton Mowbray. 


LADY, who receives into her Family two ¥ cung 

adies attending School or College in London, will have a 

7 AC. ANC Y for ONE at the begiuning of the next Term, about the 

20th September.—Address M. B., care of Mrs. Spiers, 26, Great Quebec- 
street, Marylebone- road. 


ITERARY. — To AUTHORS. — MSS. ean be 
FORWARDED for INSPECTION, and, if suitable, will be 
placed in channels for PUBLICATION 
Advice and Assistance given to Authors desirous of Publishing. 
Terms on application to the Enciisn Lirerary Society, 17, York- 
ols e, Baker-st treet, ° 




















GENTLEMAN, ‘who bes “hitherto lectured 
4 en amateur, but with great success, and whose Lectures have 
been reported and praised by the Press, would be g'ad to put himself 
in communication with some one who could direct him as to what 
steps 3 an should take in order to make a series of engagements.—Apply 
0 » Messrs. Adams & Francis, , Fleet- 8 treet. 


rO PROVINCIAL JOURNALS.—A Gentleman, 
connected with Literature and Journalism, a contributor to the 
ae Ma ew and Quarterly Reviews, is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
oe to write Leaders or London Letters. — Apply Scrisiervs, 

. Ada bas & Francis, Fleet-street, London 


ne E PRESS.—An ee VERBATIM 

_REPORTER, who is at the head of the Repeating Staff of a 
Provincial Daily, a position which he has held for the last four or 
five years, is desirous of obtaininga SITUATLON, with a view to future 
Partnership. Can Sub-Edit, and could undert: ike the entire Mana 
ment of a first-class Weekly, or a Share in the Management of a D a. 
xcellent references.—Address, in the first instance, A. B., 47, Oxford. 
ace, Clapham- road, London. 


AN EXPERIENCED EDITOR, Verbatim Re- 
porter, competent Ainguiss, Statist, and Accountant who has 
established some prosperous existing Provincial Daily N } 
will be s hortly open to a RE-E NG AGEMENT. Age 42. Sa 
mnials.—Address Detra, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, ‘Fieet- 



























I EPORTER.—WANTED, by a VERBATIM 

REPORTER and PARAGRAPIILIST, with ten years’ experi- 
TUATION as above. Provincial Weekly preferred. Satis- 
ferences.— A. P., 5, » Havelovk- place, Slough. 

. GENTLEMAN , moving in good Literary and 
Lt Social Circles, with the best means of gaining early and reliable 
EMENT as LONDON CORKESPON- 

PER. Terms moderate. Printed 
Speci imens of Compo: on will beaubmitted. - Address, in first instance, 
to W., 25, Bennett. street, Stamford-street, W.¢ 


YRESS.—RE-ENGAGEM ENT aad by an 

experiences Verbatim REPORTER and Excellent Descriptive 

and Leader WRITER. Could Edit or Sub-Edit. First-class testimonials. 

Within fifty miles of London preferred.—H. 8., 58, Welbeck-street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ryyxo PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN, aged 

Twenty-five Years, is desirous of obtaining a PERMANENT 
SITUATION ina PUPLISHING HOUSE. He has a good knowledge 
of Paper and Print, and Binder’s Work ; has been accustomed to making 
out Authors’ Accounts, drawing up Authors’ Agreemeuts, &e., and is 
well versed in the general business of a Publisher's Office. He is a good 
Accountant and Book-keeper, and is well known in the Trade. Excel- 
lent references can be given. — Address H. b., No. 13, Poland-street, 
Oxford-street. 


TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
He RIGHTS, &e., Yates’ for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
yately, by Mr. Houses, Valuer of Litcrary Property, and Valuer and 
Ac countant to the’ T rade, 66, Paternoster- row. 
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TINEVEH.—TWO ST: 4 TUE TTES. —SEN- 

NACHERIB and SARDANAPALUS, in Porcelain, modelled 

from the Nineveh Marbles now in the British Museum, by A. Hays, 
34, Museum-street, London. 
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DINBURGH—DARLING’s REGENT HOTEL, 
20, WATERLOO-PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
Nearly opposite the General Post-office. 
Situated in the principal Street of the City, in the immediate Vistathy 
of the Calton Wil and Public Buildings. rge comfortable Co 
Rooms for parties with Ladies, free of charge. Also Private an 
commanding a fine view of Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat. 
Turkish and other Baths can be had on the Premises. 
This is admitted to be one of the best T Hotels in Scotland 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
cording to tne he supply Sat ot Gunite w Books, ts English, 





List of” New P P nublica ti ti -*,* A Clearan won 
ist of New Publications, gra’ is ree, — 

— -¥ of Surplus Books offered f for ITE at greatly reduced prices 
may CuurTo’s, 


iso be had, free, on C lication.— Boota 
son’s, and Saonvers & Or a United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 


near the Polytechnic. 








Charges strictly Moderate. 





TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Bat, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 

with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 
b= ——s rive, to the Cheddar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 

dé Longleat. Railways in close connexion with the finest parts of 
W iftshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire 

MISS HAWKESW ORTH, Manager. 
ATHS 


OF TARA §P, 
LOWER ENGADINE. 


Important Alkalo-Saline and Chalybeate a 4,000 feet above 

the Sea, in the midst of grand Alpine scenery re mountain air. 

Hotel and Kurhaus replete with every comfortand conv enience. Resi- 

dent English Chaplain.—For full particulars see ‘Tarasp and its 

miners! —— (3rd Edition, price 1s. 6d.), London, Bosworth, 198, 
Hig r+) 


IL PAINTINGS LINED, CLEANED, and 
RESTORED, at E. ANTHONY'S, No.1, Duke-street, St. James’s- 
square. Established upwards of thirty years.—A Collection of Pictures 
by Old Masters on Vv iew. 


UTOTYPE GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place W. 


a Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures, Daily, from 10 till 5. 
Admission Free. 


7 ILATECNAGRAPHY.— The New Patented 
Process for the DECORATION of the NATURAL WOOD by 
STAINING.—Specimens of Joiner’s and Cabinet Work decorated by 
this process may oe seen at Messrs. Trottorpe & Son's Warerooms, 
Halkin-street West, Belgrave-square; and in the Furniture Court at 
the Internation al | Exhibition. 


\ UTOGRAPHIC PRESS for SALE.—Waterlow’s 
£ large size PRESS, with Three Lithographic Stones, 18 by =, 
and other Materials. Price &l. 88. complete. uite New, only b 

used twice.—Address mane. Marlborough Magazine, Derby. 

















L ONDON BRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of + ¥ and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subse on, ©. . @ year, or 2l., with 
Entrance fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 

Fifteen Volumes : are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to hailf-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CaTALoGuE, 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


O AMATEURS and MUSICAL STUDENTS. 
—A CATALOGUE of high-class MUSICAL WORKS, offered at 
greatly reduced prices, sent on application gratis and post free. It 
coutains particulars of the best editions ever issued of the Standard 
Works of Albrechtsberger, Bach, Baillot, Beethoven, C: got Handel, 
aydn, Herzog, Horslay ’ Kalk@renner. Kent, Marx, Mendelssohn, 

M osart, Niemitz, Pleyel,’ Reicha, Reissiger, Rinck, Rode, Rossini, 
Spohr, Vierliug, Viotti, together with those of more modern Professors. 

London: Bosert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


YO CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS. 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JULY Number ready, 12 pages. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 3, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


[EBENTURES AT 5, 55 AND 6 PER CENT. 
EYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling — viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5) per cent.; for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for — periods, a terms to be ascertained at the Cttice of the 
Com R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
= sae Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

















O BE SOLD, The ART-JOURNALS, from 1849 

to 1855—The ART-UNION JOURNALS, from 1846 to 1848—The 

Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of Exhibition of 1251; Ditto, Dublin, 

of 1353, all in cloth—also, Useful Knowledge Society’s Atlas, 2 vols. and 
Index, half bound.—Apply to Mr. Mannatu, Halesworth, Suffelk. 


JIRUSSELS.—To BOOKSELLERS, &c.—A well- 
established ENGLISH BOUKSELLING, STATIONERY, and 
LIBRARY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, on favourable Terms. 
About 1,0001. required.—Apply to Mr. Gov_pen, Valuer, 13, Paternoster- 
row, London. 


O SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and SOCIE- 
TIES, MANAGERS of MUSEUMS, and OTHERS. 

For SALE, by PRIVATE <Be DER, the whole of the Valuable 
COLLECTIONS of FOSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISH 
and FOREIGN SHELLS, formed with great care, and at a consider- 
able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS, Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Collections consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
are named and classified according to their age, genera, —— and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases, and will be sold 
altogether, or in three Lots, as Fossils, ae and Shells, to suit 
Purchasers. 

The Collections can be seen, by appointment, “es application to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Ellesmere, Salop, from whom Descriptive Circu- 
lars and further information may be obtained. 


[THE LATE DR. HUNT’S INSTITUTION 
for the CURE of STAMMERING, Knowles Bank, TUNBRIDGE. 
oe by his Brother-in- ee the Rev. H. F. RIVERS, M.A, 

The Education of a carefully attended to. The NEXT 
TERM {COMMENCES the 3rd of ee Mr. Rivers attends 
at 4 Martin's-place, London, W.C., a the First and Third 
THURSDAY of every Month, trom 11 to3 P. 


RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to INDIA, CHINA, 
AUSTRALIA, &.—A WEEKLY EXPRESS, via Ostend or 
lais, Brussels, Cologne, Munich, and Verona, in connexion at 
Brindisi with the P. and 0. steamers, leaves ee — service, 
iday, 7°40 p.M.; 1st and 2nd class service, Friday, 
Greece, Turkey, the Black Sea, and Palestine, wid “Brindisi, in 
connexion with the Austrian Lloyd’s Steamers. 
he shortest and quickest route is vid Bologna to Rome, vid 
Falconara, and to Naples vid Foggia, by the South Italian Railway. 
he Great East India first-class Hotel at Brindisi is now open. 
For further information, apply to the South ae om Co.’s 
Sole Agents, Leseavu & Co., 6, Billiter-street, London, 

















Just published, gratis and post free, 


a 
ANIELL’S TOPOGRAPHICAL MISCEL- 
LANY: a CATALOGUE of a good Seay “see of ENGLISH 
TOPOGRAPHY, consisting of Books, Drawings, &c., in- 
=e an extensive Collection of LONDON, ite Histories, m Antiquities, 
and Biographies, from the earliest records, amongst which are many 
things that are rare, curious, and interesting, on Sale, at very moderate 
prices, by EDWARD DANIELL, at 53, Mortimer-street, London, W. 


DANIELL’S BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA 


ILLUSTRATA, or Catalogue of British Historical Portraits, m: 
still be had, by ‘post, for ong Rely ‘i - 





RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
OEL HUMPHREY’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES published at 1l. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. LLMA Ame | 463, New Oxford-street, London. It 
contains hand- -coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nog 
HUMPHREY’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, er 
lished at 31. 88., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. Ai 
463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand- At. 4 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Nartau & Boyn’s NEW 
CATALOGUE of Rare and Valuable Old Books in every Class of 
Literature, comprising all their recent purchases, is now ready, post 
free for one stamp. Libraries purch 
23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








Sales by Auction 


Cubitt's, Clapham Park.—A Mansion and Park-like Grounds, 
within half-an-hour's drive of Hyde Park and the City. One 
of the choicest residences in the Metropolis. 


i\' ESSRS. H. BROWN & T. A. ROBERTS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on THURSDAY, July 27, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, in Two Lots (unless an acceptable offer be 
viously made), a a class FAMILY MANSION, erected for the ahs 
THOMAS CUBITT, Esq., situate in Clarence- roud, c lapham Park, in 

rfect repair, pon fit t fori p 

ation for a large establish lofty reception rooms, all 
on the principal floor, decorated iy — Crace, excellent domestic 
accommodation ; stabling for six horses, loose boxes, cowhouses, large 
walled-in kitchen garden, lawns and flower garden, vinery, ornamental 
lodge, with broad carriage drive through grounds, laid out with great 
taste and planted with the choicest trees and shrubs in full growth, 
and park-like paddocks, in all nearly twenty-three acres. Also adjoining 
and forming a valuable addition is a plot of garden ground, a suitable 
site for a detached residence, with gardener’s cottage, stabling, and 
sheds, in all nearly two acres. Held for about fifty-four years unex- 
pired, at low ground-rents. 

May be viewed by cards, to be obtained of the Auctioneers, and 
printed particulars, with plans, had of Messrs. Thomas & Hollams, 
Solicitors, No. ae Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane ; at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. H. Brown & T. A. Roberts, 22, Throgmorton- street, 

an ie 











T he important Collection of ae of the late S. WHEELER, 
Esq. 


i’ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that ing will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great aeame, ames’s-square, on SATUR- 
DAY, July 29, ‘clock precisely, by order of the Executors, the 
very choice C Goulet LON of PICTURES, Sige with great taste by 
SAMUEL W ELER, Esq., deceased, late of Brunswick-terrace, 
Brighton, hai Sone Hills, ‘Surrey ; AF 4 a chef-d’euvre of 
Ruysdael, with figures by Berchem, from the pacers de Berri’s Col- 
lection—a Triptych by Albert Diirer, with the Portrait of Martin 
Luther—and exquisite Cabinet Works, of the Muhest quality, of 


King-street, St. 








Artois De Heusch Metzu J. Steen 
Berchem G. Dow Mieris niers 
Both Du Jardin Moucheron A. V. de Velde 
Breughel ‘errato Pynacker W. V. de Velde 
Cuy Hackert Schalcken Wouvermans 
Deckar Hughtenburgh Snyders WV ynants, 
most of which are well known from having been eahininet at the 
British Institution ; also, six important Works of R. sdell, R.A., 
viz., Road Seville, Stray Sheep, the Brouzer’s ifohias a Family 


Group, Ptarmigan, and an Orange-seller < Seville; also, the following 
important Works :—The Drovers’ Halt, by T. Creswick, R.A., and R 
Ansdell, R.A. —English Meadows, by F. R. Lee, R.A., and T. 8. Cooper, 
R.A.—Market Cart crossing a Brook, by F. R. Lee, R.A.—Ancona, by 
C. Stanfield, R. ow er Lee Fishing Craft returning to Port, by 
E. W. ke, R.A., all of which were painted for Mr. Wheeler ; also, 
Melrose Abbey, y D. Roberts, R.A., from the Bicknell Collection— 
Sketching from Nat ure, by T. Webster, R.A., from the Wadmore Col- 
lection ; a of Ghent Cathedral, by Ange de Baets ; also, beautiful 


examples 
Baxter Goodall Morland Towne 
Blake Hulme Pasmore Vermeulen 
Bridell Koekkoek Robins Wheatley 
Corbould Liiker Schelfout Wood ; 


and a fine copy of the Royal Gallery, artists’ proofs. 
May be publicly viewed three days p ding, and Catal had. 








Natural History and Early-Printed Books. 


Tmpeansions by Albert Dtirer—Proofs by Cruikshank—Original Draw- 
nm 5 y W. Blake—Superb Collection. of Onyx, Agate. and Aente 
eodes, Heads of Horns, Fine Minerals, Fossils, and Rare Shells, 
Lusus NATURA, Savage Arms, Celts, Stone Implements, Mystic 
Amulets, Jade, and Early Pottery—Large Collection of Foreign and 
British Birds. Also, Handsome Cabinets, formerly the Property of 
the late Earl of ey be A Daihee of Portland, the Rev. W. Buckland, 
D.D., and other Collecto 


Menace THURGOOD & GILES will SELL 
by AUCTION, at = PALAIS ROYAL, ARGYLL-STREET, 
mdon, W., on the sist July, and Three Followin Days, commencing 
by 1 o’clock prec ly each » excellent or? ENS of the above, 
byes 2 h aa ig - view, two days" before the 31 foot, 

ok ‘ard or Se Sounen only, to be obtained of the Auc- 
en 123, Chancery-lane. 





Remainders of Modern Books, Woodblocks, Copyrights, &c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), 
on THURSDAY’) July 97, and Following Yay, at 1 o'clock, b ena 
of the Proprietors, the REMAINDERS of POPULAR MODERN 
BOOKS ; com ee amongst - oy 800 Ewald’s Universal History, 
pa hay Sy Grattan’s Civilized America, 2 vols. 
8vo0.— Hug! AS Modern Atlas, 4to.—335 Trollope’s Greek Testament, 
8vo. 3 Murray's Book of the Horticultural Society, 4to.—100 Rose’s 
Sas 3 vols. 8vo.—578 Maynard's Enterprising Impresario, ove. 
—690 Mark heey: 's Wait for the End, post Bv0.—-1,100 Evan Harring- 
to 700 James's Last of the 
and hess, b Hatton, feap.--200 The Tin post 8vo.—600 The 
Cambridge Grisette, square feap —100 Young’ 's P iofonl Works, 2 vols. 
feap.—3,000 Richardson’s Rural Handbooks—400 vols. of Once a Wee 
royal 8vo. cloth ; and a large and varied Assortment of Saleable an 
Attractive Books (being over-subscribed copies from a Wholesale 
ea i including Memoirs, Voyages and Travels, Bees and Scien- 
tific Works, Juvenile aud Lnstructive Publications, Railway Reading, 
Modern French Books by Popular Authors— Books of Prints: A Atlases 
—Copyrights, Stereotype, Steel Plates, and Woodblocks —a few Lots 
of Useful Account Books. 
To be Tiewed, and Catalogues had. 





Collection of Antiquities and Works of Art. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will & SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-squ 

5! ESDAY, July 25, a Collection of ANTIQUITIES oad WORKS of 
ptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, and other Pottery 
os Glass — Valuable Coins and Medals — Relics’ of Na apoleon I. — 
Fossils, Weapons, and Armour—fine Bronze Busts and Candelabra— 
antique Gems, Intaglios, Oriental aeeee and — Servings — rare 
China — Miniatures and Enamels — Point Lace ogee Jewellery 
Vatches, Rings, Pins, and Brooches—antique Carved F rniture, and 

other Articles of interest and rarity. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Music and Musical Instruments. 


f[ BSSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, July 28, a Collection of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, ‘the 
Library of a Professor ; comprising valuable Musical Treatises—Full 
and Vocal Scores of Operas, Vratorios, &c.; also valuable Musical Instru- 
ments, Pianofortes by the best Makers, *Harmoniums, Harps, Violins 
and Violoncellos, Wind Instruments, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


J by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
WEDNESDAY, August 2, and Following Days, a Large ¢ OLLECTION 
of VALUABLE B BOOKS, in the various Branches of Literature ; 
comprising Galerie Historiques de Versailles, 10 vols.— Lodge's Portraits, 
12 vols.—Nichols’s Progresses of Elizabeth and James L, 7 vols— 
Thane’s British Autography, original edition, 3 vols. crimson morocco 
—Isographie des Hommes cé bres, 4 vols. half-morocco—Works of 
Early Masters | in Christian Decoration, 2 vols.—Flaxman’s Classical 

If. ‘aulfield's Remarkable Characters, 4 vols, 
—Alison’s tang 14 vols, best 6 dition—Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, 
illustrated—Camden Society's Publications, 42 vols.—Works relating 
to the Fine Arts, &c. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Stock of Engravings and Chromo-lithographs, 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4¥h by paoeeee, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 
TUESDAY, Au 8, fone Fetiowing Da: . the STOCK ofa P RINT. 
SELLER and PUBL ISHER; many Thousand Standard Modern 
Engravings and Chromo-lithographs ; also Valuable Steel and Copper 
Plates of Copyright Works. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Collection of Coins, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wil SELL 
by Alors. at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 
MONDAY, August 14, and Following hae. a Valuable. “COL LEC. 
TION of CULNS, in Gold, Silver, and C opper, containing many Proofs 
ye ma Pieces, rare sets of Oriental Coinage, &c.; together with the 
rdinets. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Valuable Paintings. 


h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
pA by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, August 18, a COLLECTION "st ENGRAVINGS, ‘lish 
and Foreign Topogra cable fi porate, Etchings, &c.; also Water Colour 
Drawings and valuable Painting: 

Gatalogece are preparing. 





The very Valuable Antiquarian and Historical Library of the 
late Sir SAMUEL MEYRICK, 7 D, Author of the ‘ Inquiry 
into Ancient Armour,’ and other Works, 

MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
K Literary Pro rty and Works illustrative of oe Fine Arts, 
will sbi; iL by A AUCTION, at their ae =. 13, Ly 
a .,W.C., on Lo gs AY, Jul d Three aint 
« clock” precise! the very aluable ANTI UCARIA 
HisTORICAL LIBRARY of the Sir 
MEYRICK, LL.D., author of the N= % pin tg a 
and other works, comprising a very extensive Collection of Works on 
Military Affairs, Ancient and Modern Costume, the Philology and 
Antiquities of Wales, Besalery Top raphy, Ar Azshitsotase and Ratares 
History — fine Books of Prints an rly Woodcuts, Voy: ofa bas 
Travels, Rare Romances, and other cnbetateaes volumes, in bite 





loiter — Illuminated Missals and | Books of Offices—very importa 
extrem Pp ipts of Sir Samuel hus 
Me ioe UL. 


ay be viewed. 4 may be had; if by post, on receipt of 
four stamps. 


The Valuable Topographical and Miscellaneous Library of the 
late JOHN ALLISTON, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


ean WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
ASP te 1oNrae thelr Hous, Fe. ce Following — 5 oe a. 
W. O58 WEDNESDA uly 26, an ree Following Days, at 1 o’cloe! 
- ‘ly othe v Valuable ROPOGRAPHICAL and M CEL LLANEOUS 
LIBRARY ofthe late JOHN ALLISTON, Esq., rincluding Clatterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, 3 vols. large paper— Manni mene y's Kg oh » 3 vols. 
—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, bom ae Kent. ex extensively 
illustrated and bound — ~ bes 7 —Grose’s Antiquities of 
Wales, 15 vols. large p —Lyson’s Environs of Koudon and and Magna 
Britannia, peotuesiy ol alustraced’ with Prints and Dra —Morant’s 
Essex, 2 vols.— r's Hampshire, 5 vols. “ Blometield "s Norfolk. 
11 vols. ; and other U Count Histories— Roberts's oly vols.— 
ki "s Dictionary of Painters, most extensive y illustra » in 
7 vols. royal folio—Hogarth’s Works—British Theatre, 42 vols. &. "To 
which are added, the remaining Portion « the Library of an Eminent 
Anti mary, | retiring into the Country; the Library of an Eminent 
Architect, io very exten? icellection of Books on Short. 
hand —-}— . ship: a large § ries of Works illustrated by G. 
shank ; ar other ions. 
Otay be be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on — 2} of four stamps, 
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Sales by Auction 


Collection of Drawings by ~ Old Masters, formed by Professor 
ee EN. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
Literary Prope and Works illnstrative of the Fine 
Arts, “wi SELL 6 AUCTION: at their Houce, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand. W n WEDNESDAY, July 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the COULECTION oF "DRAWINGS by the Old Masters, formed by 
Prof. C. A. JENSEN, Portrait Painter, M.R A.A. Copenhagen, Director 
sdeeotbeel assess of Engravings at Copenhagen. Kuight of the Urder 
of Danebrog, &c.; pomenees Classical, Mythological, Historical, and 
Sacred Subjects. by the Old Masters; also some Sketches and Vil 
Paintings, chietiy from Nature, by “the late Mr. James Hardy, 
embracing a great variety of subjects, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


A Valuable Collection of Modern Engravings, by the best 
Masters of the English School, from the Portfolio of a Gentle- 
man, deceased. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
y Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will Seni by "AUCTION, at_their House, 13, Wellington-street, 
Stra wc, TE SDAY, July 27, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precinely, a Valuable COLLECTION of MODERN ENGRAV- 
LS ee by pee See tt Masters of the English School, from the Portfolio 
a Gentleman deceased 5 ; comprising a Series of the Principal Works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, all beautiful artists’ proofs—chief productions 
of Thomas Faed, R.A., artists’ proofs—Works of J. E. Millais, R.A., 
artists’ proofs—Works of J. M. W. Turner and of Sir David Wilkie— 
other Productious of Celebrated Modern English Masters, mostly 
artists’ proofs— Portraits of Eminent Statesmen, and of other Distin- 
= Men—Fine Historical Engravings in proof state—Valuable 
ictorical Works, and other Books of Prints, Portfolios with Leaves, 
and Expanding Portfolio-stands, Cabinet for holding Large En- 
gravings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The Principal Portion of the singularly Curious and Valuable 
Library of the late J. B. INGLIS, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
WO of Eaterer: ry Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will sate o y AUCTION, at their ppesee No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Stra W.C., on MONDAY, July 31, and Five Following Days, at 
otratk precisely, the PRINCIPAL RTION of the singularly 
inelempent Valuable LIBRARY of the late J. B. INGLIS, Esq, 
rticularly rich in Early Topography, con-isting of a very extensive 
ection of Books printed in the 15th Century, including the finest 
copy known of the Speculum H “go Salvationis, ‘Translations of 
the Classics, Old English Poetry, Romances, the Logical Treatises, 
Pe other Works in Black Apes Bibliography, Vocabularies, Books 
ts and other Engravings, and Miscellaneous Literature 
including many Volumes of the utmost degree of rarity, also several 
on large paper, chiefly in beautiful modern and ancient bindings ; to 
which are added some very fine Papyri, Milton’s ooey of Pindari 
Opera, with very copious Annotations in his Autog 
May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues any be had; if by 
post, on receipt of six stamps. 











Extraordinary Collection of Engraved Portraits of Distinguished 
Foreigners, the Property of JOHN T. GRAVES, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., deceased; also his Collection of Drawings by the Old 
Masters. 

MESSRS. 
NOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on SATU R 

DAY, August 5, this remarkable COLLECTION, which was originally 

formed by John, Earl of Egmont. The Portraits occupy 35 folio 

volumes, which comprise upwards of anes specimens by eminent 
engravers of the foreign schools. The Drawings number upwards of 

560 examples by the well-known masters of the different schools and 


their pupils, and cecum, six folio volumes. 
a Collection may be now viewed. 





A Portion of the Library of General GEORGE W. WHISTLER. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY , WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
Nite’, Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL! Soy AUCTION, = Li House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
F on MONDAY, ust 7, and Two Following Days, atl o'clock 
precisely a PORTION « oft the LIBRARY of the late General GEORGE 
STLER, comprising numerous Editions of the Works of 
W. wilsr) including the first three Folios of 1623, 1632, and 1664, and 
Mr. Halliwell’s magnificent Edition, in 16 vols. folio, a complete series 
of his fac-simile Reprints of the Early Quarto Plays, Shakespeareana 
—best Editions of Mea Works of the ] lish Poets a Dramatists— 
Books of Emblem nd Historical 
Books— Publications of the ny a Pere: oe A valuable 
Reprints, and many Standard Books in English Literature; to which 
are added some Curious and Rare Books, Spa g | Injunctions given 
by the Queen's Majesty in 1559— Lp anksgiving, black 
letter—Books relating to America— Mathews at Home, profusely illus- 
trated—Au ph Letters, and various —— of Literature— 
interesting Miniatures of celebrated . Americans, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may ‘be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 











DUCATION and OPPORTUNITY.—See Tue 
BUILDER of this Week.—It also contains View of Ancient 
Staircase at Iphorus—View and Plan of Church-street Schools, Mile 
End—The [Indian Court at the International—At Potedam and Berlin 
—On Style in Architecture, &c.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


OURNAL of ihe INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. LXXXIV., price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
T. B. SPRAGUE, M.A.—On the een and Reconstruction of 
an Insolvent Life Insurance Com 


"= HANNYNGTON—On the Use of M. Thomas de Colmar’s 
rithmometer in Actuarial and other Computations. 
seus SANG, F.R.S.E.—On Mechanical Aids to Calculation. 
W. J. HANCOCK—Note on the Use of the Arithmometer. 
A. iy aaa the Equitable Apportionment of a Fund between the 
Life Tenant and the Reversioner. 
Dr. C. BREMIKER, of Berlin—On the Risk attaching to the Grant 
of Life Assurances. 
Institute of Actuaries. 
London : Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street ; Dépot for Books 
on Assurance— Life, Fire, and Marine. 


Now publishing, Monthly, prioe 6d. 


HE ENTOMOLOGISTS’ MONTHLY ag 
ZINE. Conducted by H. G. KNAGGS, M.D. F.L8., RB. 
M‘LACHLAN, F.L.S.. C. RYE, and H. T. STAINTON, F.R. 








ing Notices of A Observations of Habitg, and Seanty- 
tious of Insects, &c. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 








Just published, the July Part of 


Li TOILETTE DES ENFANTS. Special 
z ~ wa for the Designs and Models of Children’s Costume. 1s. 1d. 


We Adhet & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Just published, post free, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR ; comprising a large number of important 
Scientific Works in Agriculture, Horticulture, Field Sports, Anatomy 
and Medicine, Botany, Conchology, Entomology, Senelany, General 
Natural History, Ms wage and Books of Travel, Geology, Ie ‘se iH 
qiteroeey Dy, Mineralogy, Ornithology, Zoology. Supplied 
WES ” Bookseller and Publisher, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London: 
Agency of the Smithsonian Tnstitation, 





Published Quarterly, 6d.; by post, 8d. 


HE BOOKBUYER’S GUIDE is now under able 
Editorial Management, and is a first-class Advertising Medium, 
being largely circulated at Home, in India, and the British Colonies. 
The next Number will appear Septem 
No. 1, Ivy-lane Paternoster-row. 


as ge dy of MARLOWE, a Tragedy, in 
Act. H. HORNE. Price 1s. “Iti 1 
dreadful and pathetic. I read it through at a blow. " Dougl i iy § 
Lacy, 89, Strand. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
ORMIO: its Baths and Climate, especially for 
the Consumptive. By R. WHITFIELD HEWLETT, M.D., 
Physician to the English and American Hospital at Naples. 
J.& A. A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


GAILLING 


PRINCESS of TREBIZONDE. 
PERICHOLE. 





EDITION of OFFENBACH'S 
ERAS. Complete for Pianoforte. 
LES BRIGANDS. 
GRAND DUCHESS. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 


7 vols. 4to. with Plates, price 102. 


LOSSARIUM MEDIZ et INFIMZ LATIN- 

ITATIS, de DU CANGE, revu par les Bénédictins, compre- 
pant les Supplémente de dom Carpentier et les additions d’Adelung ; 
rG.-A. HENSCHEL. 








Just out, price 2s. post free, 


ARWINISM REFUTED: an Essay on Mr. 
arwin’s anny of “The Descent of Man.” By SIDNEY 
HERBERT LAING 
“Mr. Laing has not only made ~~ a good case of refutation ; but he 
has produced a critique on this modern-tem which may be read with 
considerable interest by all who would contemplate i ii the 
most wonderful of all the works of creation.” "—Church 


“The chapters on ‘The Moral Sense’ and on “Religion axe pointed | 


and thoughtful.”— Nonconformist. 
London : Eliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 18., post free f for 13 stamps, 
HE STAGE of 1871: a Review of Plays and 


Players. By HAWK’S-EYE. First Series, containing Prince 
of Wales's, Haymarket, Princess's, St. James’s, Olympic, and Royalty 
Theatres. Crown 8vo. wrappers. 

Bickers & Son, 1, Leciester- square, wW.c. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Bortze's READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllab! 
57th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 316th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
“ 48th Edition. Price 6d. 


ondon: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. 
all ‘all other Booksellers. 


Cette édition, od tous les suppléments ont été fondus en un seul 
corps d’ouvrage, remplace avec avaptage, et i un prix plus modique, 
lancienne édition de Du Cange revue par les Bénédictins, et celle du 
Supplément de dom oe devenue « de j jour en jour plus rare. Elle 
a été revue et d’aprés les travaux 
rieurs. M. de Saulcy, membre de Pineta, a bien voulu compléter 
Yarticle BOUTAIE, dont tous les types ont été dessinés de nouveau et 
augmentés d’un grand nombre de piéces. Les planches représentand 
les Monocrammes ont également ¢té dessinées de nouveau. 

Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. W.C. 








BOOKS IN USE AT ETON. 
Lately published, crown 8vo. price 1s. 
UCRETILIS: an Jutrodection to the Art of 


Writing Latin Lyric Verses. Part By W. JOHNSON, M.A... 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and ye &4 Master at Eton. 


I. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s. each, 


| New Editions of NUCES : Exercises on the Syntax 


of the Public School Latin Primer. In Three Parts. Constructed 
by W. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eto 


*,* The Three Parts may be had. bound together, in cloth, price 3s. 


Ill, 
Lately published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


FRACTIONS, &c., ENLARGED. By Rev. H. 
DAMAN, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton, late Mathematica? 
Master at Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

The aim of the writer has been to produce a Text-Book on Unapplied 
Arithmetic, containing, besides aoe on Explanations and Diree- 
tions suitable to o: dinary Schoolbo 

Eton: E. P. Williams & Son. ates Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





AUTHORIZED 


TRANSLATION. 
Shortly will be Published, 


THE WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER. 


By COLONEL RUSTOW, 
Of the Swiss Army ; Honorary Member of the Royal Swedish Academy of War. 


Translated from the German by J. L. NEEDHAM, Lieuteuant Royal Marine Artillery. 


With Maps and Plans. 


Witu1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G. M.P. 
REPRESENTATIVE COLONIES—CROWN COLONIES—COLONIAL DEFENCE—COLONIAL CHURCH—EMIGRATION. 


“The succession of certain distinct and well-marked periods in the Colonial Policy of this country has been pointed out in 
his recent able work by Sir Charles Adderley.’ ’—T'imes (leading article). 


‘* The appearance of this volume is extremely opportune bocce 


EpwarpD StanrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


London : 


A complete summary of our recent colonial one A 


mburgh Review. 





N E W 


BOO K §&, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


rrr 


Mr. 


ITALY. 2 vols. 24s. 


Mr. 


7s. 6d. 


Rev. 8. A. BROOKE on FREEDOM in the CHURCH. 
38. 6d. 


HOLME LEE’S HER TITLE of HONOUR: 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 


N. W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS 


EDEN’S the NILE WITHOUT 


KEPT in FRANCE and 


a DRAGOMAN. 1 vol. 
1 vol. 
a Novel. In 1 vol. 


65, Cornhill. 
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EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ LIST. 
—<¢=—— 


On Monday, the 24th, will be published, price 1s. 


na , 2 M4 
BRITAIN’S ART-PARADISE; or, Notes 
on ome Pistares in the Royal Academy. By the EARL of 
sO 
* Omission to nisiom 6 blank of ‘ 
Seals a commission to a aby am a sft. 2. 


The ESTUARY of the FORTH and the 


ADJOINING DISTRICTS, viewed GEOLOGICALLY. By DAVID 
OME, of Wedderburn. In 8vo. with Map and Dia- 
} aah “ [On Saturday, the 29th. 


The POETRY of Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH LITURGIES of the REIGN 


f JAMES VI. From MSS. in the British Museum and the 
pln Library. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rey. G. W. SPROTT, B.A. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 48. 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL ORDER, and_ other 


PAPERS. Selected from the MSS. of the late THOMAS ERSKINE, 
of Linlathen. Crown 8vo. 58. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. By J. C. 


SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonards, St. Andrew's. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By the 


late JOHN DUNOAS,. D.D. LL. “7 Protecser of Rag ee — 
Coll Edinburgh ing Conversations in Philoso 

and Heligion. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM KNIGHT, Dundee. 
Second Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ELGIN SPEECHES. By M. E. Grant 


DUFF, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
83. 6d. 


PAST and PRESENT; or, Social and Reli- 


gious Life in the North. By H. G. REID, Author of ‘ Lowland 
Legends,’ * Life of the Rev. John Skinner,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Illustrations. (Shortly. 


RECENT TRAVELS. 
KIDNAPPING in the SOUTH SEAS; 


being a Narrative of a Three Months’ Cruise of H.M. Ship Rieensie. 
By Captain GEORGE PALMER, R.N. F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


“The narrative is written in the language of an English gentleman, 
possesses the two essential qualifications for an interesting book— 
a important subject, and simplicity in treating it..... Captain Palmer 
is much impressed with the fact that that part of the world [the Fiji 
Islands] swarms with sharpers, defaulters, adventurers, y scoun- 
drels of all sorts, ‘and every variety of villains from the neighbouring 
colonies.’ And he puts in a word of advice to —— who think the 
colonies offer good training for their sons.”—Spe 
“ This is an —— written book on a iiek of intense interest 
to all Christians and p ilanthropists—a subject vitally amootne our 
national honour, and Captain Palmer 
writes with directness, Genres, and force, = is entitled to the 
gra a of all good men.”—Anti-Slavery Reporte 
ne humane and experienced officer like Captain George Palmer, of 
i. M. s. Rosario, may succeed in striking, terror among the adventurers 
who are d to these mal —Nonconformist. 


TEN YEARS NORTH of the ORANGE 
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LITERATURE 
Traditions of ‘aoa By H. Shepheard. 


(Nisbet & Co.) 
THE spectacle of a good man struggling with 
adversity used to be accounted a treat for the 
gods. If critics were the savage beings some 
suppose, they could hardly have a daintier treat 
than the spectacle of an old-fashioned orthodox 
divine rushing into print with what he deems 
a totally new proof of the truth of his favourite 
tenets in the shape of certain alleged discoveries, 
which discoveries are very far from being new, 
and equally far from embracing the whole of 
the facts well known as existing in connexion 
with the subject. Under the taking title of 
‘Traditions of Eden,’ the Rev. H. Shepheard, 
who has already, by his ‘Ithuriel’s Spear,’ much 
to his own apparent satisfaction, discomfited 
the ‘Ecce Homo,’ undertakes to prove the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch from certain 
characteristics appertaining to ancient worships. 
The design, as thus stated, is laudable enough, 
and no doubt there are persons to whom, 
through the novelty to them of the line taken, 
Mr. Shepheard’s work will appear a marvel of 
laborious investigation and honesty of state- 
ment. We can assure such persons that had they 
accompanied him in his search for facts where- 
with to prove his theory, their emotion would 
have taken the form of amazement at the 
hardihood with which he has ignored the 
enormous mass of other facts which tell dead 
against him, and which he cannot fail to have 
encountered in his search. He himself, indeed, 
speaks of his work as “‘a selection rather than 
a collection of significant facts”; but his can- 
dour falls short of acknowledging that in his 
mode of selection he has been influenced by 
precisely that “spirit of one-sidedness and un- 
fairness” with which he liberally credits all who 
fail to believe exactly as he himself believes. 

The particular hypothesis which it is the 
purpose of this book to maintain may be thus, 
as nearly as possible in its own words, suc- 
cinctly stated: The world is (for the author) 
the scene of a prolonged conflict between the 
powers of good and evil, as personified respec- 
tively by the two heroes of Judzeo-Chaldzan 
mythology, Jehovah and Satan. The conduct 
of one of these rival deities constitutes what is 
called in Scripture “ the mystery of godliness ” ; 
that of the other ‘the mystery of iniquity” : 
the latter being the “Satanic travestie of the 
former, and a proof of the truth of Christianity, 
inasmuch as the existence of a caricature proves 
the existence of the original which it mis- 
represents.” The contest began (so far as this 
world is concerned) in Eden, when “the great 
enemy of God and man,” in the guise of a 
serpent, gained the first advantage by prevail- 
ing upon our first parents to be disobedient. 
To counteract the effect of this move was the 
object of that “ mystery of godliness” which 
was announced to consist in the incarnation of 
Jehovah by the agency of a virgin, and his 
becoming “ Man’s Redeemer by suffering death 
as an Atonement for man’s rebellion.” Satan, 
however, was not to be checkmated at once. 
Finding that a belief in “the mystery of godli- 
ness ” was itself a healing virtue, he cast about 
for a method to neutralize or destroy its bene- 
ficial effects, It is in the discovery of the in- 





genious and memorable device by which Satan 
achieved this nefarious purpose, that our author's 
claim to the admiration and gratitude of 
humanity consists. Dipping into various works 
on the ancient worships of mankind, he observed 
that among the most prevalent was the worship 
of the Serpent and the Tree, while that of the 
woman and the child were by no means ignored. 
The coincidence was irresistible for him. Was 
it not as a Serpent, and by means of a Tree, 
that Satan had triumphed in Paradise ; and is 
it not by means of a Virgin and a Child that 
man is to be finally restored ? What, then, can 
be plainer than that the artful fiend has 
‘“‘ Endeavoured to deprive men of their promised 
salvation from sin and death, by a system of 
counterfeits and delusive substitutes ;” and that 
it is himself whom he has got to be worshipped 
as a Serpent, to be accepted universally as the 
symbol of deity, the Enduer of mankind with 
the knowledge of Good and Evil, and author 
of all art and science ; while for the real Virgin 
and Child he has substituted the Babylonian 
Semiramis as queen of heaven, and her suppo- 
sititious son Zero-Ashta? The bulk of the 
volume is occupied by the enumeration of such 
facts as do not militate against the author’s 
hypothesis that “ Heathenism is just a cari- 
cature of the gospel which was preached to 
Adam.” 

The book is perfectly serious. Its style is 
far too vituperative to admit a doubt on that 
point. The author indulges in the odium 
theologicum to an extent we had imagined 
obsolete. He even commences his Preface 
with a prophecy. We propose to dwell a little 
on the Preface. If the foundation be shown 
to be rotten, we shall be spared the trouble of 
much investigation of the superstructure. 


“Tt is,” he commences, “ one of the most sadden- 
ing, as well as most striking, signs of the times 
that there is at the present moment a more widely- 
spread, active, and determined opposition to the 
Word of God than at any former period since the 
Reformation. I say, the Word of God—for such 
is the Bible, and such it will be found at last to be, 
whatever may be thought and said against it now.” 


There is no reasoning with prophets. We 
pass to Mr. Shepheard’s estimate of the ability 
and morality of his opponents :— 


“We are told by modern sceptics that science 
has proved the Bible not to be true—that ‘Genesis 
is poetry, not history,—and that ‘the whole of the 
first eight chapters are now generally admitted by 
scholars to be made up of earlier books or earlier 
traditions, belonging, properly speaking, to Meso- 
potamian, rather than to Jewish, history’—and 
the like. The meaning and intent of all these 
assertions is one and the same—to deny the truth 
of the Bible. In behalf of the last two assertions 
not a syllable of proof is even attempted. It is not 
the manner of unbelievers to adduce proofs, . . . 
They assume the Bible to be untrue, but they 
evidently wish it were untrue; and the wish is 
father to the thought. . . . They never take into 
account those arguments which make for the truth 
of the Scriptures, but only those which seem to 
make against it. For such unfairness there can be 
but one motive—the wish to find the Bible untrue. 
... It is just the want of the ‘single eye’—the 
‘honest and good heart,’ or a sincere desire to know 
what is right—that produces the one-sidedness and 
unfairness so characteristic of the arguments of 
unbelievers.” 


The italics are the author's. After caricatur- 
ing the theories of Mr. Darwin, he says— 
“The latest and greatest of all geologists, Sir R. 


Murchison, declares his belief that all the geologi- 
cal theories of the immense antiquity of man upon 





the earth are founded upon assumptions utterly 
false, and that it is impossible, from geological data, 
to form any opinion at all upon the subject. He 
has shown also that geology itself furnishes a 
demonstration that ‘the first living animal of each 
class was as perfect and composite in structure as 
any of its congeners in after-times,—and conse- 
quently that Darwin’s theory is absolutely false.” 

Poor Sir Roderick! Well may he exclaim, 
“‘ Save me from my friends!” After disposing 
of science by the aid of science, our author 
passes on to criticism :— 

“The blunders and puerilities of such writers as 
Colenso have been amply and sufficiently exposed. 
. . . All history, all fact, all true science, are found 
to confirm the Scriptures.... Not an event 
recorded in Bible history has ever been disproved 
—not a miracle ever detected as fictitious or decep- 
tive—not a prophecy shown to be false. . . . Those 
who disbelieve the overwhelming proofs of Revela- 
tion would disbelieve their own senses if a miracle 
were wrought before their eyes in demonstration of 
its truth.” 

Our author does not show us how the truth of 
any doctrine could be demonstrated by a 
miracle, neither is he so satisfied with the 
overwhelming proofs of Revelation as to think 
that he cannot add to them, though why he 
should take the trouble to do so for the sake 
of people whom not even a miracle could 
convince, is far from apparent. Proceeding to 
the work itself, we find the following compari- 
son between Science and Revelation. “ Science 
is knowledge obtained from within a man’s 
own mind by the use of his reason and 
faculties; revelation is information imparted 
by God from without.” We had rather sup- 
posed science to belong to the region “without,” 
and revelation to be the result of the operation 
of the Divine Spirit from within and through 
the mind of the individual ; and that in respect 
of them both, man’s reason and faculties are 
called upon to investigate the nature and 
grounds of his impressions, that is, to decide 
by evidence respecting their character and 
authority. All Mr. Shepheard’s assertions are 
of a sweeping character; he has no notion of 
intermediate courses. For him a thing must 
be either true or false. He is utterly unable 
to comprehend the tendency of the emotions 
in an uncultured and imaginative people to 
translate themselves into corresponding objec- 
tive facts. He never thinks of asking himself 
what people themselves meant when they used 
certain phrases. With total lack of that sym- 
pathetic faculty which is indispensable to 
students of history, he straightway denounces 
them as “most worthless impostors,” “base 
and impudent forgers,” if thousands of years 
ago they used phrases in any other sense than 
he would himself use them in, now-a-days. 

To come to Eden and its traditions. Mr. 
Shepheard assumes that if one portion of the 
Bible be allegorical, all is allegorical; and 
concludes that as certainly all is not alle- 
gorical, so certainly is none of it. In the 
exaltation of his certitude, he hesitates not to 
stake Christianity itself upon the literal truth 
of the story of Eden. If the story of the rib 
and the serpent are allegorical, Adam and Eve 
are allegorical. Who, then, were the parents of 
Cain and Abel?—or, if these were allegorical, 
how did the real men and women of history 
come into being? The very existence of 
true religion depends, for him, upon this 
question. “If,” he declares, “the history of 
man’s Creation and Fall is a myth, or an 
allegory, the very foundation of revealed 
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religion is undermined.” Perhaps, in no 
instance does Mr. Shepheard’s shallow down- 
rightness exhibit itself in a more offensive 
form than in such an utterance as this: “If 
Jesus is not God, then the Bible is the most 
extraordinary and the most wicked imposture 
the world has ever witnessed.” Mr. Shepheard 
is described as a late Fellow of Oriel. It must 
be a long time since he ceased to be in 
residence. 
Great as are the defects of spirit in which 
Mr. Shepheard has composed his book, the 
defect of method in which he has pursued his 
inquiries is even more fatal to its character. 
The whole subject of Ancient Worships is one 
of the deepest interest for the student of 
humanity as well as for the student of divinity. 
Mr. Shepheard seems to have no notion that it 
is natural to man to express certain of his 
emotions in the form to which the name of 
“worship” has been given, and that in the 
absence of better information it is natural for 
him to dedicate that worship to whatever 
objects most excite his fear or his affection. 
So perplexed does Mr. Shepheard affect to be 
by the phenomenon of Serpent worship, that 
he at once seeks far outside of natural causes 
for its explanation. To those who are familiar 
with the subject, who know the worships with 
which it was so intimately allied as to be 
either identical or interchangeable, and who 
know also the precise sources whence the 
information contained in this volume has been 
obtained, and what must have been encountered 
in the process, it will appear absolutely in- 
credible that from one end of the book to 
the other no allusion whatever is made to the 
vast system of ancient Nature worship, of 
which Tree and Serpent worship was but a 
part, or to the sentiment of veneration for the 
productive and sustaining powers of Nature, 
human and celestial, upon which the system 
was based. A treatise on Tree and Serpent 
worship without a recognition of Phallic wor- 
ship,—with a chapter on the subject in relation 
to India without a trace of the Linga-poojah ; 
a disquisition on the Syrian Asherah without 
indicating its real characteristic; on Greece, 
_ Mexico, the Druid temples, with like omissions: 
nay, even a whole book on the Serpent of 
- Eden, and not one faint allusion to the ex- 
planation which all scholars have discussed, 
and very many adopted !—constitutes a de- 
liberate suppressio vert, to which we have not 
seen a parallel in the literature even of theo- 
logical controversy. This comes of having a 
. theory which is dearer to one than the facts. 
Mr. Shepheard has a theory, and one in which 
the devil plays an important part—the part of 
universal miracle-worker. Nature, if admitted 
_to court, would oust the devil; but then what 
: would come of Mr. Shepheard’s theory? - No, 
to the devil he has appealed, and we will not 
dispute the jurisdiction. 








“The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, Secretary to 
the Queens of James VI. and Charles I. 
With a Memoir from Original Sources of 
Information. By the Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. 
(Privately printed for the Author.) 

Tue above Secretary of two Queens was of 

noble descent, and wrote better verses than 

many noble authors have been accustomed to 
write. Sir Robert was a Fifeshire man. He 
studied in native and in foreign universities, 





and was not without renown for his scholar- 
ship and his poetical faculty. Aytoun, more- 
over, had a rare eye for opportunity. On the 
accession of James to [the English throne, the 
poet, then in his thirty-third year, addressed a 
stilted, high-flown Latin poem to the King. 
James invited the poet to Court, “which he 
never afterwards left.” 

Dr. Rogers says that Aytoun, “with his 
elegant manners and acceptable verses, was 
sure to rise.” He passed through various 
offices, was knighted, and at last was named 
Secretary to the Queen, with a life pension of 
500/. a year,—which was much more than the 
Court Laureate received at any period. Aytoun 
served the Queen of Charles the First for the 
same munificent fee; but there was “ garlick 
amid the flowers.” He was, as he tells us, “ to 
havea fellow joined with him, rather, he hopes, 
for his good than for his disgrace.” There was, 
however, balm in Gilead, and the Mastership 
of St. Katherine’s Hospital, with 200/. a year, 
was no inconsiderable addition to Aytoun’s 
position and comforts. Other offices fell to 
him ; and, it is said, that he never was ap- 
pointed to any so great but he seemed worthy 
of greater. He was a friend of all the wits of 
his time, and Ben Jonson had him to sup in 
the “Apollo,” and called Sir Robert son. 
Aytoun died at Whitehall, a.p. 1638, before 
“the deluge,” and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey among dust of greater and less dignity. 
His will shows him to have been a man of 
substance, living in a fine-gentlemanly style. 
He left land and gold to his nephew (Gentle- 
man-Usher to the Prince), who had the good 
luck to have a bachelor uncle, and his *‘ French 
bedd, with the appurtenances, unto Mrs. Whore- 
wood.” Dr. Rogers dignifies him with the 
name of “Court Poet,” which is not applicable 
to Sir Robert, and he spells his name Aytoun, 
though the Queen’s Secretary himself always 
wrote it without the w«. The Doctor thinks 
rather better of the poet than perhaps the world 
will believe him justified in doing; and he sup- 
ports his own opinions by stating that Dryden 
characterized Aytoun’s poems as among the 
best of the age. Dryden’s name, however, 
does not particularly impose upon us. We 
cannot forget that he said there was no sweet- 
ness in English poetry, till Waller conferred 
that gift upon it. Aytoun wrote but few 
things ; in all, there is some measure of merit. 
We give one sample of the bachelor poet’s 
verses ‘To an Inconstant Mistress.’ It has in 
it something of the echoes of other lyres, but 
it is creditable to his muse :— 


TO AN INCONSTANT MISTRESS. 


I lov’d thee once, I’ll love no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame, 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason should I be the same ? 
He that can love unlov’d again, 
Hath better store of love than brain ; 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Nothing could have my love o'erthrown, 

If thou had’st still continued mine, 

Nay, if thou had’st remain’d thine own, 

1 might perchance have yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom did recall, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthrall, 
And, then, how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain ? 


When new desires had conquer’d thee, 
And chang’d the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still ; 





Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no prayers to say, 
To such as must to others pray. 
Yet do thou glory in thy choice, — 
Thy choice of his good fortune boast, 
[I'll neither grieve, nor yet rejoice, 
To see him gain what I have lost. 
The height of my disdain shall be, 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging at a beggar's door. 


Dr. Rogers seems more angry than need be 
with Dr. Burton, who makes the late William 
Edmounstone Aytoun, the poet, a descendant 
of Sir Robert. As the knight-troubadour was 
a bachelor, this descent could not be made out ; 
but Dr. Burton, the Scottish Historiographer 
Royal, simply meant that the two men were 
of kindred blood,—of which there can be no 
doubt. 








Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism: a Chapter 
in the History of Socialism in France. By 
A. J. Booth, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is impossible to watch the progress of 
Thought in the present day without noticing 
the steady growth of what may be called the 
Scientific Church, in which religious worship 
is merely an intellectual and emotional exercise 
pursued for its own sake, and Nature, in some 
form or other, takes the place of God. The 
whole ideal of life is changed in this new reli- 
gion: this world is no longer to be regarded 
as merely a preparation for a world to come ; 
some of the virtues are to be modified, if not 
altogether abolished ; submission is no longer 
to be highly esteemed; knowledge is to be 
regarded as the one thing needful, and a con- 
sciousness of the dignity of labour is to be the 
foundation of all morality. These opinions, 
even if they would not be acknowledged in 
theory, are in practice very widely current 
among ourselves; and Mr. Booth reminds us 
in his Preface that there are already two socie- 
ties in London which provide religious services 
suited to meet the wants of the increasing body 
of “scientific believers,” and consisting not of 
prayer and praise, but of a lecture on scientific 
subjects and of a performance of emotional 
music. 

The political ideas which generally accom- 
pany this new religion are also rapidly gaining 
ground among educated men: the abolition is 
advocated of the laws which favour the accu- 
mulation of property; organized combinations 
of workmen, trades-unions, and co-operative 
societies are to be the means of raising the 
masses, and every member of the State is to 
be thoroughly and scientifically educated. In- 
dustrialism is entirely to supersede the old 
feudal régime, as soon as it can displace the 
transitory stage of Parliamentary and Repre- 
sentative Government which now prevails. 

Many of these opinions are familiar to us as 
forming part of the system of M. Comte and 
the positive philosophy; but, as is often the 
case, the man to whom they are commonly 
ascribed did not wholly originate them: he 
merely put them into shape by moulding them 
in the crucible of his own genius. For Mr. 
Booth’s very interesting book confirms the 
assertion of M. Littré, that Comte owed a 
great portion of his philosophie’theory to his 
master and teacher, the Count de Saint-Simon, 
under whose guidance he studied for about six 
years, and_to whom at one time he professed 
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the most devoted affection and respect, although 
after they had quarrelled he speaks of their con- 
nexion as “une funeste liaison avec un jongleur 
dépravé.” There was an amusing similarity in 
the characters of the two men which probably 
led to their disagreement: they were both ex- 
ceedingly vain and selfish; both were possessed 
of an intense intellectual activity, which ap- 
pearéd to starve all the rest of their nature 
and to leave no room for generosity or nobility 
of mind. Comte treated his wife with a mean- 
ness almost incredible; while Saint-Simon pro- 
cured a divorce simply and solely with the 
object of securing a match which might relieve 
his poverty. Both of them were possessed of 
unlimited self-assurance ; and it is told of Saint- 
Simon that, after he had abandoned his wife, 
he presented himself before Madame de Staél at 
Coppet as a suitor for her hand, and urged his 
suit in the following terms: “ Madame, vous 
étes la femme la plus extraordinaire du monde, 
comme j’en suis l’homme le plus extraordinaire ; 
& nous deux, nous ferions sans doute un enfant 
encore plus extraordinaire.” The parallel holds 
good in their attitude towards religion: they 
both revolted almost from childhood against 
the faith in which they were brought up. The 
young Saint-Simon refused when he was thir- 
teen years of age to go to his first communion, 
and when sent to prison by his father for his 
contumacy, he overpowered the keeper and 
made his escape. Both of them seem to have 
been personally destitute of religious emotions ; 
and although both invented a religion for 
others, they seem to have done so rather from 
an intellectual conviction of its being necessary 
for the world at large than from any interior 
feeling of its being needful for themselves. 
Even in the very incidents of their life there 
was a curious similarity which can scarcely 
have been accidental. 

In their writings, Saint-Simon was more 
brilliant and original, Comte more clear and 
systematic. The former appears to have had 
a somewhat extravagant and erratic genius, 
and to have changed his opinions on important 
points more often than is compatible with a 
sound and careful judgment. He also had a 
strange and suspicious facility for adapting his 
ideas to the circumstances of the moment. 
When the Revolution was an accomplished 
fact, he renounced his title, and flattered the 
democracy. As long as the Emperor was in 
power, he was his humble servant and devoted 
follower ; but as soon as he had retired to Elba, 
he was full of indignation against the military 
despotism which had proved so injurious to 
France. Perhaps this time-serving policy was, 
in great measure, the result of his extreme 
poverty, and the necessity which he felt of a 
regular income in order to give unrestrained 
play to his intellectual activity. Throughout 
his life he seems to have been involved in con- 
tinual pecuniary difficulties, and a year or two 
before his death he was reduced to the verge of 
starvation. 

The Saint-Simonian religion, although it 
borrowed some theological ideas from Chris- 
tianity, may be described as its complete 
opposite. It denies altogether that man has 
fallen from a state of innocence, and maintains 
that he is gradually advancing towards an ideal 
state of purity and virtue. It thus inculcates 
a notion of our own dignity. The “abject 
virtue” of humility is discouraged, asceti- 
cism is denounced as degrading and unnatural, 





and the duty of labour is universally enforced. 
All our hopes and interests are to fix themselves 
on the present world. “Le véritable Chris- 
tianisme,” said Saint-Simon,” “doit rendre les 
hommes heureux non seulement dans le ciel, 
mais sur la terre. . . . Nous ne sommes pas de 
Chrétiens; notre royaume est de ce monde.” 
The corresponding political system is essen- 
tially an industrial one. Private inheritance 
is to be abolished because of the artificial in- 
equality it introduces. The State is to under- 
take the duties of the parent, and is to train up 
children to the position best suited to their 
ability. Industry is to be the object of the 
enthusiasm which was formerly devoted to war 
and religion. War is to disappear, and stand- 
ing armies to be abolished. Marriage is to 
be deprived altogether of its present indis- 
soluble character, and woman is to be treated 
as in all respects the equal of man. In its 
moral aspect, the system is essentially weak, as 
it consecrates the passions and encourages the 
gratification of the senses. 

But though Saint-Simon was the founder of 
this new creed, his figure is scarcely the most 
prominent one in the annals of Saint-Simonism. 
His successor, Enfantin, had more of the 
characteristics of an inspired prophet, and had 
a greater personal influence over his disciples. 
Enfantin is distinctly one of the most re- 
markable men of the century. To an indomi- 
table energy and activity he united a marvellous 
power of charming the hearts and wills of men. 
Without possessing any extraordinary intel- 
lectual ability, he soon became the ruling 
spirit of the sect, and inspired his followers 
with an unbounded veneration and attachment 
towards himself. They addressed him as the 
“ Sun of Humanity,” the “Living Image of the 
Infinite Love of God.” “ Father,” said one of 
them, “you are the Messiah of God and the 
king of nations.” Another, after describing 
the former ardour of his love for the Christ of 
the Catholics, declared that he had transferred 
all that love to Enfantin. The men who used 
this language were no ignorant fanatics, but 
men of education and more than average 
ability. Among their number were Michel 
Chevalier, the political economist ; David, the 
musician ; Gustave d’Eichthal, Duveyrier, and 
other well-known names. Their enthusiasm 
for their master and their religion was no 
transient emotion, but a permanent and often 
a lifelong conviction. The converts whom 
they gained included civil engineers, barristers, 
officers in the army, men of position and 
fortune. They established missions in the 
principal cities of France and Belgium, and 
even in Germany and England. The movement 
was regarded by Lacordaire as the most 
important since that of Luther. It is probable 
that he did not exaggerate its importance. 
Although it is not generally known in England 
under the name of Saint-Simon, yet it has an 
enormous influence over the working men of 
our great cities. It may be traced in the 
proceedings of the Commune at Paris: that 
is to say, it may be traced in their indus- 
trial measures, in their attempts to raise 
women to an equality with men, and in their 
endeavours after social and religious re-organi- 
zation. There seems little doubt that it will 
re-appear again and again in the future history 
of Europe. 

It would have been hard to find a more 
suitable biographer for Saint-Simon and his 





followers than the author of the present 
volume. He is thoroughly appreciative of the 
doctrines and persons he describes, without 
losing sight of their occasional follies, His 
style is interesting and attractive, and it is 
impossible to lay down the book without being 
grateful to its writer. If we cannot always 
agree with the favourable light under which 
he regards the Saint-Simonians, we have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that he does 
full justice to men who were sincere enthusiasts, 
and believed that it was their mission to 
regenerate the world. 








Life and Writings of Alexander James Dallas. 
By his Son, George Mifflin Dallas. (Triibner 
& Co.) 


To infer from the publication of a biography 
that many persons are interested in the indi- 
vidual whose life it illustrates, or even that the 
writer imagined himself actuated by a desire 
to satisfy public curiosity respecting a note- 
worthy actor, is to betray ignorance of the 
ways and aims of bookmakers. Just as there 
are novel-readers who require a new work of 
fiction every week, there are insatiable gluttons 
of biography, who would be ill at ease should 
the manufacturers of literature cease to furnish 
their tables with fresh supplies of personal nar- 
rative, served in stout octavo volumes. The 
number of these habitual consumers of biogra- 
phy has been decreasing in this country during 
these later years, which have seen the decay of 
prejudices that a generation since limited the 
popularity of novelists. So long as several 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen disap- 
proved of novels, whilst they looked to litera- 
ture for diversion in their hours of idleness, 
“the trade” found a lucrative business in the 
continual production of works that were 
romances disguised with the forms and _profes- 
sions of biography, and whilst affording the 
excitements of prose fiction gratified the love 
of gossip and other kindred weaknesses, from 
which persons, too matter-of-fact to care for 
mere inventions, and too serious to find delight 
in frivolous love-stories, are seldom altogether 
free. In those palmy days for biographers 
and their publishers, when memoirs were pro- 
duced for the many persons who read them 
steadily and neglected every other kind of light 
literature, the heroes and heroines of the majority 
of our personal histories were seldom persons 
of much note, until literary art had succeeded 
in rendering them more or less notorious. 
Great men cannot be made to order by the 
hundreds, to suit the wants of a fashion or 
answer the requirements of an industry ; and 
when the makers of “ true narratives ” had ex- 
hausted the stock of national celebrities, they 
turned their attention to comparatively obscure 
people, and in the course of time and business 
sometimes awarded biograplic honours to ex- 
emplary Sunday-school teachers, ingenious 
mechanics, and extremely minute specimens of 
the small fry of clerical waters. But so far as 
Paternoster Row is concerned these days are 
past. In spite of the sins of novelists and the 
several other causes that affect their calling 
hurtfully, romantic fiction has triumphed over 
biographic fiction so completely that the once 
flourishing manufacture of biographies, de- 
signed to produce the pleasures without occa- 
sioning the sin of novel-reading, is moribund. 
Though there are signs that the American 
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appetite for personal history is growing less 
keen, the appearance of the present memoir of 
a gentleman, who was no body particular some 
sixty years since, and whose strongest claims 
to consideration have been utterly destroyed 
by time, indicates that social and literary con- 
ditions in the great republic are still favourable 
to dealers in profitless biographies. During 
the last seventy years our Transatlantic cousius 
have done more than enough to perpetuate the 
fame of their really remarkable men, and far 
too much for the literary celebration of 
second-rate politicians and insignificant place- 
men. Besides giving us, on an average, half- 
a-dozen distinct histories of each of their 
revolutionary heroes, they have produced an 
appalling mass of unreadable literature in the 
shape of memoirs of men and women, who 
differed, or differ, from ordinary mankind in 
being rather richer, or noisier, or more for- 
tunate than the average of utterly common- 
place people. Some of these narratives are 
sketches of living politicians, soldiers, or show- 
men, published to further their public aims and 
private ambitions. A considerable proportion 
of them calls attention to persons chiefly remark- 
able for being the sires, or grandsires, of suc- 
cessful adventurers in commerce or Congress. 
In this class may be placed the present record 
of a very respectable and uninteresting man, 
whose chief title to commemoration is that his 
son, Mr. George Mifflin Dallas, made a not 
brilliant figure in political life, and, achieving 
success disproportionate to his natural endow- 
ments, represented the Government of the United 
States for some years at the Court of St. James’s. 
A sober, plodding lawyer, Alexander James 
Dallas, living in times when educated can- 
didates for legal practice and official employ- 
ment were less numerous in America than at 
present, rose to be a prosperous advocate and 
Secretary of the Washington Treasury. His 
labours at the bar were rewarded with an income 
of about 4,000/. a year, and during his brief 
tenure of the secretaryship of the Treasury, at 
a critical point in the history of his country, 
he discharged the duties of the office with zeal 
and fair ability. ‘‘ Congress,” said President 
Madison, Dec. 3, 1816, calling attention to 
the financial report which was the secretary’s 
last official act, “will perceive in it ample 
proofs of the solid foundation on which the 
financial prosperity of the nation rests; and 
will do justice to the distinguished ability and 
successful exertions with which the duties of 
the department were executed during a period 
remarkable for its difficulties and its peculiar 
perplexities.” Overflowing with exultation at 
this presidential eulogy, the secretary wrote to 
a friend, “‘I cannot salute you in terms more 
grateful to you as well as myself than by 
speaking of the generous notice which the 
President has taken of me in his message. To 
be so praised by such a man! upon such an 
occasion! I am content. My family are con- 
tent.” The happy man “would not despair 
but that with good intentions and the co- 
operation of good men he might, through toil 
and trouble, perform some service to the State.” 
But he was not permitted to accomplish his 
purpose. A month later Death closed his 
career, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
This is about all that Mr, Mifflin Dallas can 
say of his father; but he contrives to say it in 
so many words and with so many illustrative 
documents that the biography, which com- 





municates so little, together with its Appen- 
dices, makes up a closely-printed volume of 
nearly five hundred pages. “A delay,” the 
author remarks in his Preface, “ of forty-five 
years in issuing this publication can be ascribed 
only to the exigencies of professional, and the 
duties of public life.” Having waited for 
more than half-a-century for a publication 
which it never wanted, society would have 
been content to wait yet longer for it. But 
out of care for her father’s and grandfather’s 
memories, and also no doubt with proper 
regard to her own feelings, Miss Julia Dallas 
has at length published the work, which is 
more calculated to sustain the social credit of 
her family than to enlighten students of the 
history of her country. 





The History of the Parochial Chapel of Goos- 
nargh, inthe County of Lancaster. By Henry 
Fishwick. (Manchester, Simms; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

WHAT is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. A quarto book about a Lancashire 
township, not known perhaps to half the 
county in which it is placed, and utterly un- 
heard of beyond it, is a thing from which the 
general reader would turn away, even on a 
wet day in a village inn. To the archeologist 
such books are, so to speak, “ godsends,” for 
which they cannot be too grateful. These 
works, it may be added, generally contain 
information (sometimes, indeed, only mere 
scraps of it) which illustrates the manners and 
customs of by-gone days; information which 
can be found nowhere else, and manners and 
customs depicted for the comfort of antiqua- 
rians for ever. 

Many a county has been worse cared for by 
its historian than this northern township by 
Mr. Fishwick, who really has said of it all that 
ean possibly be said from prehistoric times 
down to yesterday. The book will be found 
horribly dry and hard reading by any but 
those concerned in the locality, or who can 
sympathize with the author in his tastes and 
pursuits. It is something in these days, when 
a man is distinguished who has not written 
(or who has not tried to write) a novel, to find 
one with enthusiasm enough to take Goos- 
nargh for a subject, and with all the qualifica- 
tions for the work he has undertaken. As for 
novel-writing, it has got to such a pitch as to 
tempt one to say of the authors something like 
what Gifford, the satirist, said sixty years ago 
of the crowds of dramatists: ‘ All the fools in 
the kingdom,” he remarked, “seem to have 
risen up and exclaimed with one voice, ‘ Let us 
write for the theatres’ !” 

Far be it from us to trouble our readers with 
the annals of this parochial chapelry. No one 
outside the parish would be awed by the fact 
that it has Roman roads in its vicinity ; or be 
interested by the knowledge that Goosnargh 
means ‘‘ Goosefield.” Whether Tosti was lord 
or not of so many carneates, whether a carneate 
may be taken in round nun.bers to be 100 
acres or 100+5, who stays to ask? Goosnargh 
is in Domesday Book! Even this, we suspect, 
will cause only ultra-antiquarians to feel a 
momentary thrill of veneration and to lift their 
fingers to their hats, in imaginative salutes. 
Pity it is, however, that Goosnargh, which 
has seen better times, should have fallen from 
its high estate and be decreasing in population. 


just out, by Richard Steele. 





It is, however, proud in its decay, remembering 
its palmy days, and it has a contempt for 
upstart towns, the lawless offspring of imper- 
tinent railways. 

Eschewing antiquities and pedigrees, and 
other dryasdust matter, we turn to illustrations 
of social life, which are ever contemporary, 
and are of interest now as when that on which 
they throw light was new. One of the inhabit- 
ants of the chapel, Thomas Tyldesley of Myers- 
clough Lodge, had the good sense, in the first 
years of the last century, to keep a diary, from 
which Mr. Fishwick takes some extracts, and 
from which we wish he had taken more. The 
first thing we learn from it is that, in 1713, 
the chief fair of the year was held on a Sunday. 
“May 11, 1713.—After praying for Unkle 
layborne, went to Englewhite Fare, saw sev’el 
friends ; spent 1s.” ‘This fashion of Fair after 
Church continued down to 1819. The thing 
was suppressed when people began to go to 
the fair without the better preparation for it. 
Not that going to church was invariably bene- 
ficial to the good folk here, when they were 
inclined to attend. We find in the seventeenth 
century reasonable complaint made against 
a curate who neither preached sermons (above 
twice a-year) nor read homilies, but who “‘ kept 
ale to sell”! Yet, the sale of ale could hardly 
have been an unpopular calling in this thirsty 
locality. ‘‘Went an otter-hunting,” says the 
diary. ‘“ Killed an otter near New Mill. Wee 
were a great many good company. Wee eate 
the whole otter!” We do not wonder at the 
record of what the good company did on reach- 
ing home—‘“ We dranke the house drye.” 
So, after a hard bout at duck-hunting, “ thence 
to Parson Bussell.... Parson made much of 
us for 2 or 3 houres.” One other entry shows 
of what stuff Tyldesley of Myersclough Lodge 
was made :—“ 27 December, 1713.—To Crow 
Hall, where I had occasion to chide Mr. Jo. 
Swarbricke for disloyalty.” That is to say, 
the Rev. Mr. Swarbricke would not drink 
the health of Queen Anne’s brother as heir 
to the throne. ‘“ Parson” was Hanoverian, 
all over. This little incident shows how far 
the agitation extended for the restoration of 
the Stuarts. In that very month when Tyldes- 
ley rated Swarbricke, the Queen was ill,— 
funds falling, Jacobites rising,—a run upon 
the Bank, general alarm,—and ‘The Crisis’ 
Tyldesley could 
very well say to the Hanoverian parson that 
it was his duty to hate the Elector, as the 
Queen did. Swarbricke knew better in what 
direction lay the jewel Safety. 

The Goosnargh parish registers are uninter- 
esting. We find, indeed, distinction made 
in the christenings between sons: one, for 
instance, is roundly set down as “ the bastard 
sonne of” so-and-so; but another is styled 
“the supposed sonne” of another sire, with 
very significant addition showing there is no 
uncertainty about the mother. “ A wanderer” 
is all the record made of the burial of some 
poor wretch who died there in his wanderings ; 
or we have such poor addition of name as 
“March, 1640.—Buried was ...a poor child 
named Richard, the son of a wanderer, the 
tenth day.” In 1644, May, “ Buried was 
a souldier found slaine, and two others,” are 
words that indicate how near to Goosnargh 
came the wave of war, in the days of King 
against Parliament. In the tombstone records 
there is nothing of note. ‘“ Henery Miller, 
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1688,” may serve to show that the Christian 
name was pronounced then as it often is now 
by uneducated persons. Mr. Fishwick says 
that “the erection of tombstones in church- 
yards was of very rare occurrence prior to the 
middle of the seventeenth century.” Inside 
the church, tomb and mural monuments of 
departed “ quality” were common enough. 

Connected with death, is will-making. It 
is a comfort to learn that in will-making some 
of our predecessors exhibitited as much eccen- 
tricity as a few of our moribund contémporaries 
continue to do. For example, Lawrence Par- 
kinson, the Coverdale blacksmith, who seems 
to have worked his smithy to some purpose, 
bequeathed to his niece, Alice Maire, 80/. If 
she married a man who would settle 4/. a year 
upon her, then the 80/. was to go to the 
husband. If poor Alice could not find such a 
husband, then she was to have only 20/. Alice 
had probably looked with an eye of favour on 
such a penurious swain, for the blacksmith 
goes on to say that if she marries Halsall the 
tailor, she shall only have ten of the twenty 
pounds, the other half to pass to her children. 
Should she die unmarried, or childless after 
marriage, she is empowered to dispose of what 
she has inherited to any one but that audacious 
tailor who had dared to aspire to the hand of 
the blacksmith’s niece. This is matter that 
might puzzle every lawyer on the Lancashire 
Circuit, from Mr. Arnold Baruchson to the 
Chief Justice, if he happen to be upon the 
Bench. 

Some old customs have not gone out, like 
the Church-and-Fair Sunday. The eve of May 
Day is still called May Bough Night. “On 
this eve the young men are wont to place 
about their neighbours’ houses branches of 
trees, each tree having a peculiar significance ; 
for example, a wicken (mountain ash), means 
‘my dear chicken’; a plum-tree in bloom, 
‘to be married, and soon’; a briar, ‘a liar.’” 
Mr. Fishwick gives a few examples of every- 
day proverbs used here, a few of which, he 
thinks, are peculiar to this district. Among 
the latter may, perhaps, be reckoned, “Old 
porridge is sooner warmed-up than new made”; 
“Choose a house that the wind can blow 
round”; “ A cat on pattens catches no mice”; 
and “ Faced all round like Preston Town-Hall 
clock.” With these dips into Mr. Fishwick’s 
book, we recommend it as a good example to 
all who are inclined to become what may be 
said to be almost universally wanted,—pains- 
taking and successful local historians. 








My Experiences of the War between France 
and Germany. By Archibald Forbes. 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

THE interest of the late war between France 

and Prussia has almost died away; and few 

save thoughtful military students care to 
hear again the oft-told tale. The fact is, the 
newspapers discount history, and, to a great 
extent, cause books giving accounts of recent 
events to fall rather flat. Indeed, in many 
cases the books are but the newspaper letters, 
collected, arranged, and somewhat condensed. 

The contents of Mr. Forbes’s book originally 

appeared in the Morning A dvertiserand the Daily 

News, and have already gained a great reputation 

for the latter journal, the whole of whose War 

Correspondence was undoubtedly of the first 

quality. Yet, notwithstanding that the literary 





dish served up to us under the title of ‘My 
Experiences of the War’ partakes somewhat 
of the nature of cold mutton hashed, we never- 
theless welcome it; for not only is the book 
good in itself, but it describes events which 
have no parallel in modern history. The war 
of 1866 showed us that the Prussian army 
was admirable, but few, if any, could have 
anticipated that it could in six weeks utterly 
destroy the far-famed military fabric of France. 
Yet the causes of French disasters are not now 
difficult to discover. The French army was 
no better than a huge Pretorian Guard, to 
which everything had been sacrificed, and 
which had become enervated by the sacrifice. 
The necessity for keeping the soldier in good 
humour, favouritism in the promotion of 
officers, an utter absence of integrity among 
the principal leaders, a general growth of 
selfishness and luxury among the nation at 
large, and the tendency of the troops to repose 
on old, instead of preparing themselves to 
gather new, laurels, may be considered as the 
principal causes of the decline and fall of the 
greatest military empire of modern days. Some 
assert that absinthe ruined the French officer, 
and Communism the French soldier. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that the former was, as 
a rule, ignorant or neglectful of the first 
principles of war, while the latter repaid the 
indifference cf the former with insubordination, 
and viewed his want of professional qualities 
with scarcely disguised contempt. We had 
previously looked on French officers—especially 
French staff officers—as masters of the art of 
war ; and no country produced more books on 
military subjects than the French; but soon 
after the campaign began it was found that 
the so-called masters were but novices,—the 
self-styled teachers mere pretenders. It is, 
however, we maintain, an error to assert that 
as regards courage the French had deteriorated. 
Bad strategy and a rotten system of military 
administration almost invariably caused the 
French to be largely outnumbered in every 
action. Yet, at the commencement of the war, 
both officers and men fought with an amount 
of personal bravery which extorted the sincere 
admiration of their foes, than whom no more 
gallant soldiers exist. 

Mr. Forbes was present at neither Spicheren 
nor Woerth, but gives a very spirited account 
of the former battle, derived from the narrative 
of an eye-witness. From the narration it is 
evident that the French, though outnumbered 
and surprised, ought not, if they had been 
properly handled, to have been driven from 
the almost impregnable position they occupied, 
but that, nevertheless, the tactical units of the 
force fought splendidly. The French undoubt- 
edly occupied a most formidable position ; 
a part of it must have been as strong as 
Cesar’s Camp at Aldershot ; but, on the other 
hand, they were badly handled,—or, rather, 
not handled at all,—and numbered 12,000 less 
than the Germans. There existed an idea, 
previous to the late war, that cavalry would 
in future play but a small part on the actual 
field of battle; but the events of Vionville 
showed that the notion was incorrect. It was 
entirely due to the German cavalry that the 
French advanced guard was so held in check 
that Prince Frederick Charles had time to 
bring up the rest of his army, and effectually 
block the road to Verdun. As Mr. Forbes 
tersely expresses it, ‘‘ Minutes were precious ; 





and the devoted horsemen threw their lives 
away to gain them.” At one critical moment 
there was considerable danger that the French 
would, after all, pierce the line which inter- 
posed between them and their destination ; 
and to avert the mischance Bredow’s cavalry 
brigade was hurled against the foe. Up a 
gentle slope, right in the face of a host of 
batteries supported by numerous battalions of 
Chassepét-armed infantry, dashed the daring 
horsemen ; and though men and horses went 
down at every yard, the gallant Germans 
would not be denied. The batteries were 
captured, the gunners sabred at their guns, 
and an attempt was even made to break the 
infantry in rear; but even German courage 
has its limits, and the brigade was at length 
compelled to fall back before the withering 
rifle-fire which smote it; and when it was 
reformed, only half its members were present. 
Nor was this the only cavalry-charge of the 
day. Over and over again were the German 
horsemen used to gain time or to relieve 
pressure. But for its strength in cavalry, 
“the night of the 16th of August would have 
closed upon the German army hurled back 
defeated into the ravine of Gorze.” Nor did 
the French cavalry, though unsuccessful, display 
less dash and courage than their opponents ; 
and the fight between five regiments of the 
Imperial Guard and Warby’s cavalry of the line 
must have been one of the most glorious sights 
of the war. How extremely badly off for infor- 
mation was Bazaine, is proved by the fact that 
he believed that on the 16th of August all the 
men available for the battle of the 18th had 
been engaged. The arrival of the Emperor 
Napoleon in the German lines after Sedan is 
vividly, yet simply, described by our author ; 
and we particularly commend this part of the 
book to the reader’s attention. Mr. Forbes 
is a great admirer of the Germans, whom he 
is fond of praising in Carlyle’s vein; but he 
has, in describing the treatment of the captive 
Emperor at the now celebrated Weaver's 
Cottage, unconsciously given a very discredit- 
able illustration of the sulky, unfeeling boorish- 
ness so common amont; that ill-mannered race. 
“A little after nine there came up at the 
trot, from Donchery, a half-troop of the 1st 
Sleswig Cuirassier regiment of Life Guards. 
The Cuirassiers, with trained celerity, formed 
a semicircle round the house. The burly Lieu- 
tenant dismounted two of his men, and, 
without a glance at the sitting party or the 
semblance of a salute, marched them close up 
to the cottage wall, just behind the Emperor’s 
chair; halted them; gave loudly the command 
‘Draw swords’; and then gave them their 
orders in an undertone. I noticed the Emperor 
glance backward at this arrangement, as if he 
did not half like it. There was a flush on his 
face, the first evidence of emotion he had 
manifested.” Chivalrous, polished, generous 
guardsman! we rejoice to find that your 
courtesy to the vanquished has been chronicled 
in history. The Bavarians are gallant soldiers, 
but they seem to have earned a reputation in 
the German army similar to that borne by the 
88th Connaught Rangers in the Peninsula: 
‘‘The Bavarians are, out of sight, the most 
butter-fingered of the German soldiers, and 
anything portable they annexed with neatness 
and despatch.” The Germans are practical 
enough never to neglect the most ordinary 
ruse, if they think it has a fair chance of suc- 
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ceeding. At Metz they had tried imposing on 
the enemy by means of a battery of wooden 
guns, “ quakers” as they are termed, with the 
best results, and the same expedient was 
practised at the siege of Paris with equal 
success. We are rather too apt to despise such 
tricks, as beneath the notice of a skilled 
tactician ; yet we might learn much in this 
respect from the records of the wars of our 
ancestors. The struggle which took place 
when the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Augusta regiments of the Guard recaptured Le 
Bourget —a village to the north-east of 
Paris—was most severe. Both sides fought 
obstinately. The Prussian loss was 39 officers 
and 449 men. The French lost in killed and 
wounded about 600, and 1,300 of them were 
taken prisoners. The record of this episode 
of the campaign affords a useful lesson to all 
students of field fortification. The loop-holes 
made by the French were so low that the 
assailants were able to seize and drag away the 
defenders’ rifles. ‘Through the loop-holes in 
the walls right and left of the intrenchment 
they kept their chassepéts sticking, loading at 
the breach without withdrawal, and _ firing 
continuously. The officers, rushing up close 
to the wall, grappled with the weapons and 
dragged them from the hands of the men who 
plied them.” The hand-to-hand house-fighting 
was fierce and obstinate to a degree. At the 
close of the day there were 1,300 captives in 
the hands of the Germans. “But prisoners 
were not taken till the Frenchmen were utterly 
beaten out of defensive means; nay, there 
were cases when, after these had given out,” 
the stubborn Gauls still refused to yield. The 
smoke traces were still “visible against the 
entrance to one cellar to which fire had to be 
applied, and the occupants regularly smoked 
out ; they would not yield till the threatenings 
of asphyxia became too strong. Who shall 
dare to assert after this that the French have 
degenerated in personal courage?” As regards 
that great attempt to break out to the south- 
east, which began on the 30th of November, 
and terminated on the 2nd of December, Mr. 
Forbes makes some pertinent remarks. The 
sortie was to have been made on the 29th of 
November, Vinoy attacking that part of the 
investing line which ran across the valley of 
the Seine, and Ducrot making at the same 
time a dash against the portion in the valley 
of the Marne. Vinoy sought to carry out his 
share of the work, but Ducrot was unable to 
fulfil his part of the bargain, because, the 
Marne having risen, the pontoon bridge was 
found to be too short. It has been alleged 
that the flood was caused by the opening of 
the sluices by the Germans, but Mr. Forbes 
denies that the Germans meddled with them. 
The fact was that freshets took place in the 
upper part of the valley, and Ducrot’s engineers 
had left no margin for the consequent rise. 
This neglect of the most ordinary principles of 
engineering caused the combination, which 
promised so well, to fail utterly, for Ducrot 
did not cross the river till the 30th, by which 
time the Germans were, to a certain extent, 
prepared for his attempt. With regard to the 
general issue of the sortie, the following testi- 
mony, from one so well informed as Mr. 
Forbes, is most valuable. “The French army 





of Paris was never so near success as on the 
evening of the latter day,”’—the 2nd of De- 
cember,—“ unless it were on the evening of 





the former”—the 30th of November.— Had 
the army of the Loire actually been in anything 
like proximity to the German rear, the envi- 
ronment must have inevitably been disrupted.” 
The passage we have just quoted is a fair 
sample of the author’s style, and causes us to 
wish that in re-arranging his letters for the 
press he had also somewhat polished them. 
Indeed, his style is rough, pretentious, and 
occasionally familiar, even to vulgarity. We 
would also suggest that, when in future he 
writes of a certain residence near Paris, he 
should remember that the house is, in accordance 
with the rules of grammar, called La Maison 
Blanche, not “La Maison Blanc.” Still, where 
the matter is so good, it is a little ungracious 
to be critical as regards style and grammar, 
and we can honestly aver that Mr. Forbes’s 
book is an extremely valuable contribution to 
the literature of the war. 








Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, Monachi 
Cestrensis ; together with the English Trans- 
lation of John Trevisa, and of an unknown 
Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by 
Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, M.A. Vol. IIL. 
Published by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE main value of this, the principal work by 
which the name of Ranulph Higden has been 
perpetuated to our day, lies probably less 
in any great inherent value or interest of its 
own, than in the fact that it gave rise to a 
work of greater value than itself, Trevisa’s 
translation of it, from the original Latin into 
English: a book which fortunately has sur- 
vived to these times, as one of our most pre- 
cious repertories of fourteenth-century English, 
both in its original manuscript form, aud 
as one of the later volumes which issued, in 
printed form, from Caxton’s press. 

John Trevisa, a Cornish man by birth, and 
evidently, from his numerous translations, which 
still survive in manuscript, a close student by 
choice, was first a Fellow of Exeter College— 
or rather, as it was then called, Stapledon 
Hall,—in Oxford, and afterwards of Queen’s 
College, in that University, having ultimately 
become Vicar of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, 
and Chaplain to Thomas, fourth Lord Berke- 
ley, of that place. Though the learning with 
which he translated Higden’s work, if we may 
judge from the serious blunders which he has 
made, may have been, perhaps, but of mode- 
rate extent, his English, taken altogether, could 
hardly fail to be a valuable specimen of our 
language as spoken and written five centuries ago. 
In Caxton’s edition, however, confused as he 
may perhaps have been with the numerous manu- 
scripts of Trevisa’s work then in existence, and 
anxious, as he himself admits, “to somwhat 
chaunge the rude and old Englyssh, that is to 
wete, certayn words which in these days (A.D. 
1482) be neither usyd ne understanden,” the 
whole orthography of the original has been 
changed, to such an extent, as Prof. Babington 
tells us in the Introduction to his first volume, 
that the English is no longer the language of the 
fourteenth, but of the fifteenth, century. Caxton’s 
text has, consequently, in the present edition, 
been altogether abandoned, except for the 
purpose of occasional collation, as in cases of 
the substitution of words; and Trevisa now 





appears in print, for the first time in his original 
form ; the result of a diligent collation of two 
of the most trustworthy manuscripts of his 
work that the editors have been able to find, 
MS. No. I. in the library of St. John’s College 
at Cambridge, and MS. Addit. 24194 in the 
British Museum, formerly belonging to Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s Library, which was dispersed 
by public auction in July, 1861. In the pre- 
sent work there is also printed another trans- 
lation of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ of later date, and 
derived from the Harleian MS. No. 2261, 
the anonymous author of which, in Prof. 
Babington’s opinion, executed the work at some 
time between 1432 and 1450. Originally en- 
trusted by the Master of the Rolls to the 
editorial care of Archdeacon Hardwick, who 
was removed by a sudden and untimely death 
ere forty of its pages were committed to the 
press, the present work, so far as its first two 
volumes extend, has had the no small advan- 
tage of being presented to those who take an 
interest in our early writers, under Prof. 
Churchill Babington’s fostering care. In the 
case of the present volume, Mr. Lumby takes 
his place; the result of his labours seems to 
bear the same marks of industry and discern- 
ment that characterized its two predecessors ; 
and the learned Professor’s mantle, in our be- 
lief, has fallen upon shoulders well proved to 
be not unworthy to bear it. 

The ‘Polychronicon’ of Ranulph Higden, 
monk of St. Werburg’s Abbey, at Chester, as 
has been frequently remarked, was one of the 
most popular historical compilations that were 
circulated among the studious during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries : indeed, it would 
hardly be too much to say, from the many in- 
dications that we still have to that effect, that 
during the fourteenth century, the one in which 
it was written, it exceeded in popularity any 
other work of the kind. This was owing, 
there can be little doubt, to certain of its 
features, —its “tall stories,” as our Transatlantic 
cousins would say, among the number,— 
which would hardiy be looked upon as great 
merits at the present day. Covering the 
immense space of historic ground which it 
professes to do, it may be said to be little less 
than a medizval encyclopzedia of history, and, 
incidentally, of geography, according to the 
knowledge and notions of those times; the 
tastes of which, too, were none the less appealed 
to by the uncriticizing and credulous tone 
which characterizes its pages throughout. 

The work is divided into seven books, a 
division in reality probably imposed upon the 
compiler by considerations of convenience ; 
but, according to his own statement, suggested 
by the account of the Cosmogony in the Book 
of Genesis. To borrow a few lines on the 
subject of its contents from Prof. Babington’s 
Introduction to the first volume :— 

“The First Book is rather geographical than his- 
torical, being, as the author calls it, a map of the 
world. It comprises a brief description of the 
countries of the known world, and a more parti- 
cular account of Great Britain. The Second Book 
is a History of the World, from the Creation to 
the Destruction of the Jewish Temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The Third Book carries on the history 
to the Birth of Christ. The Fourth proceeds 
thenceforward to the arrival of the Saxons in Eng- 
land. The Fifth goes on with the history up to 
the invasion of the Danes, or as Higden calls them, 
‘Dacians.’ The Sixth Book concludes with the 
Norman Conquest. The remaining Book proceeds 
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as far as Higden’s own time, that is to say, as far 
as the reign of Edward III. [some manuscripts, 
however, coming down to a later date than others]. 
The author pleasantly conceives that by thus divid- 
ing the vast current of history into seven streams, 
he laid open a path by which his readers may ‘ go 
over dryshod.’” 

Prof. Babington’s first volume of the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon’ brought the work down to the thirty- 
eighth chapter of the first book,—a series of 
Latin rhymes upon the history of Wales, and 
the manners of its people, one of the most 
curious, and perhaps most valuable, passages 
in the whole history. The Professor’s second 
volume ended with the twenty-eighth chapter 
of the second book. In the present volume 
—the third—Mr. Lumby reaches the twenty- 
ninth chapter of the third book, the staple of 
the volume being contributions from Jewish 
History, Roman History, the reign of Cyrus, 
an account of Pythagoras and his philosophy, 
the expedition of Xerxes, the Early History of 
Britain, the Lives of Socrates and Diogenes, 
the Wars between the Romans and the Gauls, 
an account of Plato and his successors, and 
of Aristotle and his works, and the lives and 
actions of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 

The great merit of Higden, no doubt, as a 
writer of history, was his untiring industry in 
poring over the manuscript productions of 
earlier authors, and his extensive powers of 
research in finding them; a merit, however, 
which, as already remarked, has the serious 
drawback of not being in the least degree in 
combination with anything like critical dis- 
cernment. In proof of this assertion, we bring 
our notice (of necessity, but a very concise one) 
to a conclusion, by citing two or three of the 
more curious passages in the present volume, 
to which our attention has been called by 
Mr. Lumby in his Introduction. 

Higden’s account of King Solomon seems to 
be mainly derived from what had been the 
general resource for such information for at 
jeast a century before, the ‘ Historia Scholas- 
tica’ of Peter Comestor. In addition to the 
Scriptural account, some Rabbinical iegends 
are introduced by these writers as to Solomon’s 
powers as an exorcist, and his device for cleav- 
ing the stones for building the Temple by 
means of a worm, which was brought to him 
by an ostrich, Higden says, but, as remarked 
by his editor, in a long and interesting note, 
according to other authorities, an eagle. It is 
from Comestor, too, that Higden has borrowed 
his story, that the Queen of Sheba, when visit- 
ing Solomon, pointed out the wood on which 
Christ was afterwards to be crucified, and that, 
though Solomon attempted to have it buried 
for ever, it was afterwards found at Jerusalem, 
in the pool of the Sheep-market. Our author’s 
enly noteworthy departure from the facts given 
in Scripture as to the history of Elisha, is, 
as Mr. Lumby remarks, his statement (again 
borrowed from Comestor) that on the prophet’s 
birth in Galgala, one of the golden calves which 
Jeroboam had set up, lowed sharply, and a 
priest at Jerusalem foretold that the child then 
born should overthrow the idol-worship of 
Israel. 

Following again another writer, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, our author treats Brennius, the 
brother of Belinus, King of Britain, as identical 
with Brennus, the leader of the Gauls against 
Rome. Belinus, he says, after accompanying 
his brother on that expedition, returned to 





Britain, where he built Caer Usc, near the 
Severn, and the Porta Belini, known as Belins- 
gate at a later period, now Billingsgate. Bor- 
rowing from Alexander Neckham, Higden 
seems to give a reasonable enough account in 
general of the philosopher Aristotle ; but mixed 
up with this we have, as Mr. Lumby remarks, 
the story of his being the son of a demon of 
the incubus kind, of the alleged fact that his 
works were buried with him, and of the pro- 
bability that Antichrist will one day reveal the 
place of their concealment. 

Viewing Higden’s work as a digest of history, 
rather than as a literary curiosity, disclosing 
to us the tastes, and notions, and requirements, 
of the studious part of society in England 
during the Middle Ages, the following remarks 
in the editor’s Introduction, though confined 
to the contents only of the present volume, 
seem to us, as being apposite to the general 
contents of the ‘ Polychronicon’ (save and ex- 
cept perhaps the Seventh Book, which em- 
braces the period from the Norman Conquest 
to the Reign of Edward the Third), to be well 
deserving of quotation (Introd. p. xxiv) :— 

“Tt will be seen from this review of its contents 
that the present volume of Higden is occupied 
with details which are of little direct value to the 
student of history. In it the compiler has pre- 
served to us nothing that we do not find elsewhere, 
nor are there many commients of his own which 
tend to make this part of his chronicle more valu- 
able. It isa selection drawn from the works to 
which a student in his day had access, and even 
the compilation is made without much discrimina- 
tion. e does not scruple to give two entirely 
different accounts of the same event, as for example, 
of the death of Aristotle, without a word to in- 
dicate that he saw anything strange in the 
discrepancy, or had any impression in favour of one 
version of the story above the other.” 

We make a parting suggestion to the editor, 
who seems to have been most unsparing of his 
pains upon fulfilling the requirements of the 
volume,—that an indication of the current 
chapter (as well as book) at the head of each 
alternate page, would be a desirable improve- 
ment, in the way of facilitating reference. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Old Margaret. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Sarchedon. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
No one who knows Mr. Kingsley’s well-known 
name need be told that this is a very readable 
book. There is plenty of action, plenty of 
good description, plenty of well-marked cha- 
racter. The period selected, that of John and 
Philip of Burgundy, is one of much historical 
interest. Then, first, the growing power of 
sovereigns, and the rising importance of the 
commercial towns, was beginning to reduce 
the feudal nobility gradually to that political 
impotence which, being combined with the 
retention of all manner of social privileges, 
led to the tremendous convulsion at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the ultimate 
results of which the world has not yet seen. 
In bringing into his canvas the famous figures 
of the Van Eycks, Mr. Kingsley has also 
appeaied to the sympathies of artistic readers. 
Such a story in such hands has many 
elements of success. Yet the great zeal with 
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which our author has endeavoured to fit his 
actors for presentment on the modern stage 
has, to our thinking, much impaired the real- 
ization of the story. In his anxiety to point 
a moral, he insists upon regarding the fifteenth 
century through nineteenth-century spectacles. 
We have no objection to his dubbing the 
guilds of Ghent and Bruges trade-unions, 
though we confess to some weariness of the 
oft-repeated phrase. We leave him to decide 
whether his model young aristocrat, Van 
Dysart, is Tory, Whig, or Radical, though, as 
all these epithets are applied to him in the 
course of the tale, it is open to us to consider 
whether all or none are applicable. But we 
entirely demur to the justice of branding poor 
John Van Eyck with infamy because he was 
a courtier, or of pouring heaps of abuse upon 
Philip of Burgundy because he falls short of 
our somewhat unnatural ideal of a constitu- 
tional monarch. A literary man, in spite of 
the sorrows of Jacqueline, should have felt 
some gratitude to the benefactor of Brussels 
and Louvain. But if we are content to accept 
the moral confusion in which this kind of 
retrospective criticism of historical characters 
inevitably leaves us, there is much to redeem 
the book, in spite of its slight flavour of 
political cant, from tediousness and flippancy. 
Especially good are the light Kingsleian 
touches of insight into human nature. ‘‘ He has 
had his dinner,” said the Archbishop to her, 
(speaking of a poor lad whom he had just seen 
killed in the street), “wth a sort of idea that he 
was not actually lying.” Even canine nature is 
admirably handled, in the person of the small 
Macdonald dog. The description of the rising 
and assault on the duke’s palace, and much of 
the conversation between the different political 
agitators, are exceedingly good ; and the wild 
Highland woman, though we think quite out 
of her element in a Flemish insurrection, is in 
herself a life-like portrait. Apropos of Hubert 
Van Eyck’s ignorance of Scotland (which we 
venture to regard as impossible, in a country 
so closely bordering on France), and Mr. 
Kingsley’s illustration of it by our ignorance 
of the geography of Africa, might we direct 
his attention to the map of Africa in Heylin’s 
old ‘Cosmographie’? Our forefathers were 
not absolute fools in geographical and other 
matters; though the politics of their times are 
confusing, if measured by modern gauges. 

In ‘ Sarchedon,’ the author of ‘The Gladia- 
tors’ betakes himself once more to historical 
fiction, having abandoned, for the present, our 
modern Vanity Fair, which he describes with 
so much success from the point of view of old- 
fashioned optimistic worldliness. The choice 
he has made of a period has several advantages. 
In the first place, it is not trite. The crowds 
who have found their literary materials in the 
quarries opened by Sir Walter Scott have not 
yet poured into the silent precincts of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings. There is still 
some freshness left in a narrative which, for 
the first time, colours those mighty forms with 
the hues of life, and inspires the archaic figures 
of the priests of Baal and the warriors of Ashur 
with the passions and aspirations which are 
confined to no age or country. In the next 
place, it is susceptible of poetic treatment, 
The desert and the palace,—the marvellous 
culture subsisting side by side with the most 
primitive simplicity, and separated in the East 
by no impassable gulf of difference in language 
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or manners, as in the complex individualities 
of Western civilization,—have always afforded 
an attractive field for imaginative writers, who 
have preferred the contemplation of man in 
his abstract grandeur to the observation of his 
increasing success in the attainment of artificial 
mediocrity. Major Whyte-Melville has availed 
himself thoroughly of these opportunities, and 
in Assarac, the eunuch-priest, with his torturing 
passions and vast ambition,—in the old lion- 
monarch, Ninus,—in the proud Semiramis, 
and Sadoc, whose patient dignity is upheld in 
shame and suffering by the consciousness of 
his purer faith,—we have portraits of such life- 
like truth and beauty as to rivet all our 
sympathy and attention. Sarchedon, the hero, 
is naturally, like all heroes, the exponent rather 
of the author than of any special period or 
type; but his simple, soldierly loyalty and 
faithfulness, are qualities which can never be 
foreign to any time or country. In Ishtar, the 
desert princess, and queen of his affections, we 
have an equally cosmopolitan embodiment of 
maiden purity and grace. A third condition, 
which renders the history of the eighth century 
before our era very suitable for a true romance, 
is the impossibility of rendering it subservient 
to any purpose of our ephemeral politics. The 
wildest doctrinaire would not dream of pointing 
a moral against absolute government in the 
person of Ninus or Pharaoh, nor could the 
keenest polemic nose scent anything of Jesuitry 
in the ecclesiastical manceuvres of the Baby- 
lonian Hildebrand. One element of necessary 
failure is thus eliminated. As a reviewer is 
nothing if not critical, we may, perhaps, point 
out that our author, in his rendering of the story 
of Semiramis, has, apparently, abandoned 
himself to the guidance of the romancer 
Ctesias, and has ignored the later investigations 
which would identify her with the wife of the 
soi-disant Pul, and make her the founder, with 
Nabonassar, of the later Babylonish empire. 
But as the older legend presents more field for 
the imagination, and as the essential character- 
istics of Oriental life have been rendered with 
a vividness which leaves little to be desired, 
the absence of perfect historical accuracy in 
details is the less to be regretted. 

It is unfortunate that Miss Grant’s book 
should begin with an absurd correspondence 
between two artists, one of whom has returned 
from a tour in India with two children—a boy 
and a girl—the son and the adopted daughter 
of an old friend whom he found dying at Cairo. 
The combined dullness and absurdity of the 
chapter in which the first years of their new 
life is passed by these orphans will severely tax 
the patience of all save the most long-suffering 
readers ; but once past this difficulty, one has 
little to complain of. The rest of the book is 
fairly written, and the interest in the hero and 
heroinc—who marry, of course, at the end of 
the third volume—is cleverly sustained. Hazel 
Gray, the heroine, is a genius, whose education 
has been irregular, and by no means such as 
a careful parent or orthodox instructor could 
approve. At a London seminary she picks 
up the usual smattering which does duty for 
intellectual training at such places, and in 
the eyes of most people she passes for a 
commonplace, rather untidy school-girl. But 
by a rare piece of luck, the father of the 
French governess, M. Dalcourt, is a man of 
real genius, and intuitively recognizes the 
dramatic power latent in his pupil, which 





is first called into exercise at the terminal 
performances of the girls before their friends 
and parents. The friendship which springs 
up between the accomplished Frenchman and 
his favourite pupil proves of infinite service 
to Hazel when, maddened with jealousy, she 
leaves the house of her guardian and finds her 
way to London. Under old Dalcourt’s training, 
her genius, and with it her entire character, 
developes rapidly, and the woman succeeds in 
forgetting the great sorrow of the child. She 
makes her début at Paris, takes the Parisians 
by storm, and becomes the rage at every 
capital in Europe; supporting her friends the 
Daleourts meanwhile out of her professional 
earnings. Her sudden disappearance from 
the house of her guardian was the occasion of 
a singular revolution in the habits of the 
indolent, dreamy artist, who had in turn 
adopted, trained, and worshipped his orphan 
child-ward. It is not until he has lost her 
that he realizes the full force of his passion, 
and he spends years in vainly wandering over 
Europe in search of her. At last, when he has 
given up all hope of success, and has settled 
down to the prosaic duties of a landlord, 
chance throws her in his way at an Italian 
watering-place, where she is playing under her 
now famous pseudonym of “ La Listelle.” The 
two meet one evening, at the close of her per- 
formance, in the salle d’attente des artistes, and 
there Lennard learns that he has been loved and 
is loved still by this splendid actress, who is 
ready, at a word from him, to renounce her call- 
ing and her professional reputation to become 
his wife. As old Dalcourt remarked when he 
learned the news, Hazel Gray was “ artiste, 
mais pourtant femme.” They are married then 
and there, and return to England to begin their 
new life. At this point the story appropriately 
ends, the reader not being interested in know- 
ing how Lennard succeeded in the House, where 
he represented his county, or how he became 
the model landlord of a model tenantry. The 
strength of the book lies in the analysis of 
character, and the author has done wisely in not 
attempting too much. Dalcourt excepted, the 
other dramatis persone are commonplace enough, 
and call for no special comment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Poems, Essays, and Sketches. By Janet Hamilton. 
(Glasgow, Maclehose.) 

JANET HaAmitTon is better known in the north 
than here. She is a Lanarkshire poetess, where she 
was born in 1795, the daughter of a shoemaker 
named Thomson, but also the descendant of 
Whitelaw, the Covenanter, executed in 1683, for 
the Bothwell Brigg affair. Janet married at the 
age of fourteen,—sixty-two yearsago. Girl and wife, 
she was a great reader, agreat student, and must have 
pursued literature under great difficulties. She 
began to write—or, we should say, compose—verses 
before she was out of her teens, but the cares of 
life supervened, and she laid aside the lyre till she 
had attained the age of fifty-four. Even then, she 
was unable to write, but she is described as inventing 
a “graphy” of her own. After all, little as she is 
known in London, it was a London periodical, The 
Working Man’s Friend, which first introduced her 
to the public. Three years ago, her fame was 
established by her ‘Poems and Ballads’: the present 
volume is a reprint of two volumes of poetry and 
prose sketches which had previously appeared. 
They are well worthy attention, as an example of 
how an uneducated person, with only the power of 
reading, could so use that power (adding thought 
to it) as to be able to express herself in almost 
lofty rhyme. 





The Bivouac, or Martial Lyrist ; containing Songs, 
Epigrams, and Poems. By Major R. J. Noake. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Masor NoakeE has made a mistake in writing for 

the ‘Bivouac’ any songs that have a_political- 

party character in them. His Preface, too, may be 
very well as addressed to a general public, but 
addressed to a special set of men, as these songs of 
course are, they should not have been so heralded. 

We do not question the military bard’s good 

intentions; but we regret what appears to us to be 

a want of discretion, even allowing every opinion 

he holds to be a correct one. As a poet, the 

Major has a fatal facility. In some instances,. 

song and sentiment are put to inappropriate tunes. 

In a song to the air “Old Hundredth,” the subject 

being the ‘Consecration of the Sword’ there are 

the lines:— . 

Soon on the field thine edge shall shed 
Oblations of a deeper red, 


To Him who makes its flash to be 
The herald of our victory. 


We prefer the spirit of the Old Hundredth to that 
of the song which Major Noake has written to 
that tune. 


An Essay on the Druids, the Ancient Churches, 
and the Round Towers of Ireland. By the Rev.. 
Richard Smiddy. (Dublin, Kelly.) 

Tue learned author of these little treatises says of 
the Keltic language, that “probably it was the 
first language spoken by man.” This probably is 
an element, so to speak, which pervades the book ; 
but not more than it pervades all books on all 
subjects, the solution of which demands a great 
amount of guessing, and is never conclusively 
solved, after all. Mr. Smiddy is an accomplished 
antiquary. He can speak as well as write the 
Irish language, but he rides the Keltic hobby with 
a fury that lays his readers and critics breathless 
on their backs. We thought we pretty well knew 
whence we got the English word Church. Mr. 
Smiddy rides at us with a lance, on whose pennon 
is inscribed the word Siorcalleacht. He pierces 
us through and through with it, to make us re- 
member that the word is compounded of two 
Keltic words, implying a circle and the flagstone 
of death. We can say nothing to the contrary. 
When he adds, that it is from this word Sior- 
calleacht that the English word Church is probably 
derived, we feel a little in the condition of the 
sailor who, being blown up while looking at Punch, 
and finding himself none the worse for it, expressed 
his wonder as to “ what the fellow would do next !” 
Mr. Smiddy does not tire of creating such sur- 
prises. He tells us that “the word Yule has puzzled 
all the antiquaries of England and Scotland, and 
they have given it up in despair,” which we were 
not aware of. Its meaning, he tells us, is All-heal, 
and if you are clever you may pick the word out 
of Irish for “ Yule-log,” which is, Bloe-na-nuadh- 
uile-iceadh,—a word which, like Moore’s endless 
Greek word, ought to be only said upon holidays, 
when one has nothing else todo. The attempt to 
pronounce it would certainly spoil the holiday. In 
English, it means the log of the new All Heal. 
The French word for Christmas, Noel, Mr. Smiddy 
derives from nuadh-uile, abbreviated No-ule, or 
All Heal. Etymologists will read Mr. Smiddy’s 
book with interest; antiquaries with curiosity ; 
the public with respect,—although it does remind 
us of what has been so often quoted from Voltaire, 
that, with etymologists, vowels go for little and 
consonants for nothing at all. 

The Art of Amusing: a Collection of Graceful 
Acts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades; 
intended to amuse Everybody and enable All to 
amuse Everybody else. By Frank Bellew. With 
Illustrations. (Hotten.) 

Turis book is a treasure of entertaining knowledge! 

Any one possessing it will be as superior to the rest 

of his friends and countrymen as the school-boy who 

has obtained his teacher's “ Keys” to the questions 
in arithmetic, history, and geography, which drive 
the whole class to desperation! It is a clever, 
pleasant, genial book ; the conjuring tricks are 
made intelligible to the meanest capacity ; the 
instructions for getting up charades are excellent, 
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for they are made available under any difficulties, 
and they stimulate ingenuity and invention. It 
is a capital book of its kind. 


Chamber Dramas for Children. 

MacDonald. (Strahan & Co.) 
THESE dramas are not very felicitous. The version 
of‘ Cinderella’ lacks the fairy glamour of the original. 
‘Beauty and the Beast’ does not gain by being 
dramatized; whilst the story of ‘Snow-Drop’ is 
not a play to be acted by children. The subject 
is not a pleasant one. As it stands in Grimn, 
the incidents are simply narrated ; but they come 
out bald and crude in the dialogue of the drama, 
and with a wickedness that is quite startling, whilst 
the charm of the story is quite lost. 


Historical Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo- 
Norman Knights. By the Rev. C. B. Gibson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is Mr. Gibson’s belief that “no man without 

some kind of imagination should attempt to write 

ancient history”; and for this reason—“for its 

materials present a dark chaos, from which such a 

mind alone can produce light and order.” The 

idea that truth is to be got at by romancing, for 
that is the meaning of it, is a novel one. “There 
are periods of history,” says the reverend author, 

“which can be read by the light or illumination 

of romance only.” Holding these opinions, Mr. 

Gibson has written a history of the Anglo-Norman 

invasion of Ireland in the form of historical 

portraits. Keeping his opinions in view, then the 
portraits are not ill done. We give the following 
touch in ene of them, which represents Ireland 
exactly seven hundred years ago :—“‘Since the death 
of Malachi this nation had been falling intoa state 
of political reprobation. Each province set up for 
itself. The monarchy grew indifferent, and the 

(Irish) monarch hateful to the majority of chief- 

tains. When Roderick mounted the throne the 

measure of their iniquity was full.” This is not 
imagination. Mr. Gibson’s authority is the Irish 
historian, O’Conor. 

Walks in Yorkshire: Wakefield and its Neighbour- 
hood. With Map and Woodcuts. By W. J. Banks. 
(London, Longmans & Co.; Wakefield, Allen 
& Co.) 

Ix Germany, the one book which is used as a gate 
through which to pass into the woods and pastures 
of the English language, is the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ Hence has arisen, it is said, many a mis- 
take. Foreign readers who have grown to love the 
Vicar and his family, have gone down to this plea- 
sant Yorkshire town, and have wondered how the 
quiet village has grown into almost a city since 
the days of the Rev. Mr. Primrose! Of course, 
looking “for Mr. Primrose’s parsonage ” in Wake- 
field, is like looking for the graves of Paul and 
Virginia in the Mauritius, or the tomb of Juliet in 
Verona, or Hamlet’s dressing-room at stormy Elsi- 
nore. Wakefield might obtain a real celebrity if the 
Henri V. of the French Legitimists would only 
take up his residence there. No place could well 
be more appropriate for a Bourbon fugitive prince, 
for the arms ot Wakefield are the arms of Bourbon 
France, the Three Fleurs de Lis. Moreover, the 
locality has been the scene where rivals have fought 
for a crown, and have left mementoes of their 
fighting. We cordially recommend this book to 
readers generally, because of its rather wide range 
of information, and to pedestrians especially, who 
will find expeditions laid out for them of great in- 
terest or beauty. The country is not nearly so 
well known as it deserves to be, but this volume 
will help the traveller through it, and admirably 
refresh his memory when he gets home again. 


Aus dem Haupiquartier und der Kriegs-gefangen- 
schaft. Von Dr. Kaytzler. (Berlin, Effert & 
Lindtner ; London, Nutt.) 

Tus is, perhaps, as unimpassioned and as unemo- 

tionala war-book as was ever penned by a press corre- 

spondent at head-quarters or under durance with the 
enemy. The reader seems rather a spectator, who 
looks at a stage battle-piece through the glass pane 
in a box-door. He sees much movement, hears 
faint music, with now and then the blare of a 
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trumpet, but he is too far off to catch what is said 
by the characters. The author, indeed, appears to 
prefer painting scenery to describing the horrors 
that passed among it; and he is careful in dis- 
tinguishing between what he saw and what he was 
told. With him, Germans and Gauls are men, and 
on neither side does he extenuate or set down 
aught in malice. The result is a readable book. 
Its little touches give life and significance to its 
varied pictures. Thus, on visiting M. Amour’s 
Chateau de Belleville, after Napoleon left it for 
his brief captivity in Germany, the author 
observed “among the books on M. Amour’s library 
table two numbers of an illustrated edition of 
Napoleon’s ‘Life of Julius Cesar’” In one of 
the numbers was “Chapter VII. The Germans in 
Gaul.” 


WE have on our table France and Hereditary 
Monarchy, by J. Bigelow (Low),—Beeton’s Classical 
Dictionary (Ward & Lock),—The Industrial Pro- 
gress of New South Wales (Sydney, Richards),— 
Darwinism Refuted, by S. H. Laing (Stock),— 
The Waverley Manual, by 8S. W. Cornish, D.D. 
(Black),—and A Knitting-Book of Counterpanes, 
by Mrs. G. Cupples (Edinburgh, Johnstone & 
Hunter). Also the following Pamphlets: The 
Natural History of the British Diatomacee, by 
A. §. Donkin, M.D., Part II. (Van Voorst),—A 
Monograph of the Alcedinide, or Kingfishers, by 
R. B. Sharpe, Part XIII. (Office of the Zoological 
Society),— Mycological Illustrations ; being Figures 
and Descriptions of New and Rare Hymenomycetous 
Fungi, edited by W. W. Saunders, W. G. Smith, 
and A. W. Bennett, M.A., Part I. (Van Voorst),— 
Smoking and Drinking, by Medicus (Low),—A 
Sanitary Enquiry into the Probable Causes of 
Yearly Epidemics in England, as observed at Let- 
cester, by R. Weaver (Simpkin),—Dr. Weymouth 
on Euphuism,—Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Session of the American Philological Association, 
held at Rochester, N.Y., July, 1870 (New York, 
Green), — Mechanical Puddling, by G. Ryland 
(Birmingham, Hunt),— Words, their History and 
Derivation, by Dr. F. Ebener and E. M. Green- 
way, Nos. 1 and 2 (Triibner)—A Royal Com- 
mission for India, by J. Hutton (Ranken),—On 
the Education of Women, by Mrs. W. Grey 
(Ridgway),—Glasgow and West of Scotland Edu- 
cational Guide, 1871 (Glasgow, Bryce),— Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster, and the Corporation of 
London, by 8S. Amos, M.A. (Spottiswoode),—Fors 
Clavigera, by J. Ruskin, LL.D., Letter the Seventh 
(Smith & Elder)—A Classic Epitaph on a Cele- 
brated Archdeacon, by Lord Lyttleton, with a 
Translation by the Rev. H. H. Smith (Bemrose),— 
The Battle of the Days, and the Quarrel of the 
Churches, by a Nonconformist (Penny),—Mrs. 
Brown on the Battle of Dorking, by A. Sketchley 
(Routledge),— Warburton’s Shakespeare Copy-Books 
for Schools (Cassell),—Julian’s Reply to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely (Triibner),— Three Lectures on 
Buddhism, by the Rev. E. J. Eitel (Triibner),— 
and The Hexaglot Bible, edited by several Eminent 
Biblical Scholars, Part I. (Dickinson & Higham). 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated by J. G. Cordery. 
(Rivingtons.) 
“STRANGE things are many,” says the tragedian, 
“but nothing more strange than man”; and no 
man seems to us more strange than he who pub- 
lishes his translations of the classics. A translation 
must, of its very nature, be addressed to a limited 
number of readers: at least, we hardly imagine 
that translators really think to awaken an interest 
in the original authors among the unlettered mul- 
titude, or that one who cannot read Homer in the 
original will seek to make his acquaintance through 
a translation; they cannot be profitable from a 
pecuniary point of view; they are not a likely road 
to fame. All this, of course, applies to metrical 
translations of poetry: in prose, the matter is so 
much more important than the form, that a trans- 
lation which renders the first accurately is often a 
perfect substitute, to those, at all events, who do 
not care to study the language for philological 





purposes. But with regard to poetry the case is 
altogether different. The poet’s thoughts are so 
indissolubly incorporated with his words that, at 
the best, all the translator, be he ever so good a 
poet, can achieve is to write a poem on the same 
subject, with the disadvantage of being fettered in 
his expression of it by having to follow another 
man’s method of treatment. In the present in- 
stance, we may at once say that Mr. Cordery, 
though a painstaking and generally accurate trans- 
lator, is not a great poet; consequently, if we wished 
to give an idea of Homer to one unlearned in the 
Greek tongue, and were driven to choose between 
Bohn and Mr. Cordery, we should unhesitatingly 
prefer Bohn. Nor do we, in saying this, imply that 
we put Mr. Cordery much below other translators 
of Homer. In the passage which, since Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s rendering of it, has been accepted as the 
regular test of Homeric translation, we think Mr. 
Cordery compares not unfavourably with others. 
Let our readers judge: we need not say that we 
refer to the closing lines of Book viii. :— 

So lifted high with hope, the whole night through 

They camped outside upon the foughten field : 

And many a blazing camp-fire flamed upon it. 

As when in heaven about the fair clear moon 

The stars rise bright, deep in a windless air, 

And every peak and promontory and grove 

Stands forth, while to their highest the heavens break up, 

A boundless empyrean : every star 

Shows, and the shepherd sees with gladsome heart : 

Such and so thick in front of Ilion’s towers 

Midway betwixt the fleet and Xanthus’ streams 

The watchfires, kindled by the host of Troy. 

A thousand blazed upon the plain; by each 

Within the ruddy glow sate fifty men ; 

While by their chariots stood their steeds, and champed 

Corn and white barley, patient for the Dawn. 

Whether Mr. Cordery has got the right meaning 
of the obscure vodéuovo yepipat, we are not con- 
cerned to say. At all events, he has got something, 
and herein deserves credit for at least facing the 
difficulty which the Laureate has shirked. He 
tells us that his translation was written two years 
before the publication of ‘Enoch Arden,’ but owns 
his indebtedness to Mr. Tennyson for one expres- 
sion. 

He is good, we think, though quite non-Homeric, 
in the description of the wrestling in Book xxiii. 
We quote a few lines :— 

Off them streamed 

Their sweat, and in the stern strain of strong heads 

Creaked their broad backs, whilst, purple with their blood, 

Swollen on their ribs and shoulders, rose the veins. 


The alliteration, we venture to think, is well man- 
aged, though there is not a hint of it in the 
original. 

On the whole, where his theme inspires him, 
as in the more pathetic and spirited passages, the 
translator has done his work as well as the restric- 
tions to which we have alluded will allow; but 
where Homer nods Mr. Cordery goes very much 
to sleep; and what is naiveté, not unpleasant, in 
the Greek, becomes utter baldness in the English. 
One or two small errors we may note; such as the 
false quantity, often repeated, in Ofleus; the 
scansion of “ Epeus” in syllables; the spelling 
“ Eilytheia,” and the use of “ foregather” in the 
sense of gather together. “Adrastus” for Admetus, 
on p. 315 of Vol. IL, is, we suppose, a printer's 
error. 

The Elegies of Propertius. 
Moore. (Rivingtons.) 
Tuis is a fair specimen of a class of books whose 
raison Wétre, as we have again and again said, we 
cannot understand ; but as long as there are trans- 
lators, it is our business to criticize their transla- 
tions. Mr. Moore manages his English verse (with 
two exceptions he uses throughout the ten-syllable 
couplet) fairly well, and his lines run smoothly. 
He is, we think, hardly equal to the task of ren- 
dering the most difficult perhaps of Latin poets ; 
where the original is clear, he does his work pretty 
satisfactorily, but he fails to face a difficulty. Thus in 
the much discussed passage ini. 20, beginning “Oscula 
suspensis,” we think he has entirely failed to catch the 
meaning of “sub extrema pendens secluditur ala,” 
which, whatever it means, cannot mean “ while nest- 
ling in their wings he’s borne on high”; and in the 
same elegy, “And in the mellowed reflex loves to gaze,” 
is rather a substitute for, than any rendering of, 
“Errorem blandis tardat imaginibus.” Of the two 
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exceptions to the heroic couplet which we have 
named, one is the translation of that masterpiece 
of Propertius, “ Desine, Paulle meum.” In this 
Mr. Moore has employed the stanza of four iambic 
lines of eleven and ten syllables alternately. His 
verse flows smoothly enough, but as a translation 
this poem is the least satisfactory ofany. It opens 
with a weak line, “ Cease, Paullus, cease for m¢ 
in grief to languish,’—a very poor rendering of 
“lacrimis urgere sepulcrum”; and ends with the 
lines— 
The pure may hope for Heaven: be mine the fitness 
That bids the soul upsoar to endless day ; 

an idea wholly foreign to the ancient mind: and 
the whole poem is of the same nature as these two 
extremes—not literal, and seldom forcible. Still, 
to those who like translations, we recommend 
Mr. Moore’s Propertius as rather better than the 
ordinary run of such oo. He will pardon us 
for pointing out that he has sacrificed grammar 
to rhyme in writing “ with ye,” and “ thou slept.” 


The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonsdale and Samuel Lee. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue name of Prof. Lonsdale on the title-page is 

a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this, 

the “Globe” edition of Virgil; but we cannot help 

feeling some regret that a great scholar should 
spend any of his labour in adding another to what 
we must regard as a very useless class of books. 

Prose translations of prose authors are all very 

well: they are useful to the student of history 

or of literature alike ; but we doubt if any one who 
cannot read Virgil or any other poet in the original 
will care to do so in a translation, whatever be its 
excellence. It may possibly be useful to one who 
wishes to learn the language late in life; but in 
these practical days, how many in a generation do 
this? Putting aside, however, the why and where- 
fore, and confining ourselves to the accomplished 
fact, we can only repeat what we have already said, 

—that, as a model of what translation should 

be, this book is excellent, and we hope that our 

opinion as to its utility may differ from that of the 
majority of probable purchasers. 


The Georgics of Virgil. Translated by R. D. Black- 
more. (Low & Co.) 
WE cannot say very much for Mr. Blackmore’s 
verse translation of the Georgics. It is just one of 
those which, without being absolutely bad, are in 
no sort of way worth publishing. We have no 
doubt that the translator has a just appreciation 
of Virgil, and a fair amount of scholarship—though 
of this last certainly not enough to entitle him to, 
as he more than once does, set his opinion 
against that of Conington. We need hardly say 
that he appears to us to be wrong in all the passages 
where he does so. To take one instance :—he 
demurs to the usual interpretation of asswrgit in 
the line— 
Tmolius assurgit quibus et rex ipse Phanzus, 

and renders (reading, we suppose, “Tmolus et”), 
“Where Tmolus and the king Phanzus soar.” 
We should like to know what he has done 
with the “ quibus,” and whether he regards “ Tmo- 
lus” as an adjective, or “Phanzus” as a sub- 
stantive? His metre is often awkward too; and 
an irregular arrangement of rhymes which often 
occurs produces a disagreeable effect; and he is also 
much too fond of out-of-the-way words, such as 
“skeltering,” “separatude,” “browsen.” We recom- 
mend Mr. Blackmore to stick to fiction, where he 
has achieved a success, and to let classical trans- 
lations alone. 
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MEPHI-BOSHETH. 
32, Highbury Place, July 18, 1871. 

Your Correspondent, Mr. Hyde Clarke, finds 
an unnecessary difficulty in the Hebrew ety- 
mologies for the names of Saul’s son and grandson. 
The northern Israelites had worshipped God under 
the name of Baal, and though not always idola- 
trously, yet the name was hateful to the southern 
and later writers. The judge Gideon bore the 
name of Jerub-baal, and Saul’s son whom we know 
by the two names of Ish-bosheth and Ish-baal was, 
no doubt, named by his father Ish-baal, the man of 
Baal, while Ish-bosheth, the man of Shame, 
was a reproachful name given to him by the 
natives of Judah. Bosheth, or Shame, is a name 
often given by the prophets to Baal. Jeremiah in 
xi. 13. says “Ye have set up altars to Shame,” 
which he explains to mean Baal. Of the grandson’s 
two names, Merib-baal and Mephi-bosheth, both 
seem to be nicknames. One-half of each has been 
changed to make it reproachful. We may con- 
jecture that the name given him by his father was 
Mephi-baal, the utterance of Baal, which was 
altered by southern zeal against idolatry both into 
Merib-baal, the rebellion of Baal, and also into 
Mephi-bosheth, the utterance of Shame. Were we 
to suppose that in either case the word Bosheth 
formed part of the name given to a child by his 
father, we might well look about for its etymology 
in some other language than Hebrew. 

SamMvuEL SHARPE. 








THE “CANAANITIC” LANGUAGE. 
July 17, 1871. 

Wirth reference to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s interesting 
communication of last week, I would remark that 
however much my friend and I may differ as to 
our terminology (see Athen. No. 2178), we appear 
to have much in common as regards essentials. 

That scholar says, that “looking at the topo- 
graphy of Western Asia before the epochs of the 
Hebrews and the Hellenes, we finda uniform nomen- 
clature reaching from the Caucasus to the borders 
of Egypt.” This nomenclature I understand to be 
“ un-Semitic”; that is to say, it is not African, or 
“ Syro-Atlantid,” but is “ Caucasian,” which I take 
to be ‘‘Turanian,” and consequently “ Palzo- 
Asiatic.” 

Mr. Hyde Clarke calls this Caucasian language, as 
found by him in the Biblical Land of Canaan, 
“Canaanite,” and says that “the Canaanite must 
have been in use in Palestine in 1150 and 1100 B.c., 
and not yet superseded by the Semitic. It was the 
court language of the Canaanite kings.” But 
though I cordially assent to my learned friend’s 
assertion, that “the real value” of his researches is 
“that they illustrate the antiquity and authenticity 





of the early books of the Bible”; still I would 
submit that the application of the term “Canaan- 
ite” to an Asiatic language tends to subvert rather 
than to support the authenticity of those early books, 
If “the Bible is a work of history,” surely the 
primeval language of the Canaanites, the descend- 
ants of Ham, must have been cognate with that of 
Philistines or Phoenicians, as shown in the cele- 
brated Ashmunazer tomb in the Louvre, the 
Carthagenian passage in Plautus, and other Phe- 
nician remains, not less than with the Biblical 
Hebrew and the Arabic. 

The interpretation then, which I would offer 
is this: The Paleo-Asiatic, Turanian, Caucasian 
language, of which remains still exist in the Bibli- 
cal Land of Canaan, is that of the Asiatic, 
Turanian, Hebrew, Shemite, Abraham and his 
descendants, who naturally brought their native 
northern language with them into the country of 
the radically distinct Hamitish race, whom they 
extirpated, or nearly so; notwithstanding that, 
with the lapse of ages, they themselves acquired 
the African (“Semitic”) language of the foreign 
regions in which they sojourned and finally settled. 

My argument on this subject was first stated 
seven and thirty years ago, in ‘ Origines Biblicee,” 
(pp. 230-242), and has since been repeated by me 
on various occasions. It is substantially the same 
as that used by Lord Lytton in his address at 
St. Albans, on August 2nd, 1869, as President of the 
British Archeological Association; when explain- 
ing why in England the Anglo-Saxon has survived 
the Norman, and supplanted the language of the 
conquerors. The language that men speak in after- 
life is formed in the nursery—it is learned from 
the lips of the mother; and as these adventurers of 
Scandinavian origin, on settling in Normandy, took 
French wives, and thus their children spoke French, 
so when they conquered England, they sought 
their wives among the Saxons, and then the 
language of the mothers naturally became that of 
the children. So it was with the descendants of 
Abraham in Mitzraim; they formed alliances with 
the natives, and their children could not avoid 
adopting their mother-tongue. 

Hence, I contend that the Biblical Hebrew, in 
its original form, was the language of Mitzraim, 
which was taken by the Israelites out with them 
on their Exodus, and continued to be their national 
tongue. It does not, however, follow that they 
had lost every vestige of the original Asiatic 
language of their forefathers during their sojourn in 
Mitzraim, any more than the Normans lost all 
their French in England; but the longer they 
dwelt in Palestine, the weaker would have been 
the hold of that primitive language upon them; 
so that ere long it must have become virtuall 
if not entirely extinct, and their language val 
have assimilated itself to those of their neighbours, 
the Phoenicians and Arabians, the countrymen of 
the Mitzrite Hagar’s son, Ishmael. In all these 
changes, however, the African language of the 
aborigines, the descendants of Canaan, had perhaps 
no more influence on that of the Israelites, than the 
language of the ancient Britons has had on that of 
the present inhabitants of Britain. 

The conclusion then which I would draw is, that 
the Paleo-Asiatic names discovered by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, are not the remains of a Canaanitish people, 
—are not “ Semitic,” but “have the precise ethno- 
logical and linguistic connexion that they ought to 
have with the northern populations,” from among 
whom the Asiatic, Turanian, Hebrew, Shemite, 
Abraham came. To name them “Canaanitic” would, 
therefore, be as misleading as to style the remains 
of the Norman French in England, British. 

The great importance of the discovery of these 
remains of the Asiatic language of the Patriareh 
Abraham is, that it affords strong corroborative 
evidence of the antiquity and authenticity of the 
history recorded in the early portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, CHARLES BEKE. 








AN EXPLANATION. 
Astor House, New York, July 26, 1871. 
In a review of my book, ‘Overland through 
Asia, in the Athenewm of recent date, I am 
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accused of “borrowing” three illustrations from 
Mr. Michie’s ‘Siberian Overland Route’ while 
asserting that my engravings were made from 
photographs and pencil sketches. 

Technically, I have been a pirate, like many an 
illustrious publisher in this country and England, 
but I have “extenuating circumstances” to offer. 
I have pencil sketches of the “ Nankow Pass” and 
“Crossing the Tolla,” two of the illustrations 
referred to; and I have a photograph of Ekaterine- 
burg, which I bought in that city, and which is, 
doubtless, a duplicate of the one used by Mr. 
Michie. With a view to economy, my publishers 
concluded to make transfers of Mr. Michie’s 
pictures, and thus save the expense of original 
drawings. The photograph has been hanging in 
my room for many months, and, with the sketches, 
can be seen by any one curious in the matter. 

I regret the absence of an international copy- 
right law that would render myself, and the 
hundreds of respectable persons I have mildly 
imitated, liable to prosecution. That such a law 
is not far distant, is the earnest hope of many 
authors on both sides of the Atlantic, including 
the humble victim of the Atheneum’s wrath. 

Tos. W. Knox. 








THE AMAZONS, THE PALZOGEORGIANS AND THE 
CAUCASO-TIBETANS. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Tue origin of the name of Amazons is difficult 
of determination, because such names which desig- 
nate nations are often casual. A Briton to describe 
himself may have to say he is a Welshman, which 
is, that he is a foreigner; while the Englishman 
now only gives the name of Welsh to Britons, and 
not even to Irish, and not to Continental foreigners, 
having forgotten the meaning. The people of 
France are called French, when they are not now 
Franks. It is, therefore, dangerous to offer an 
etymology for the Amazons, as such may prove 
equally fanciful with those made by the old Greeks, 
and no happier. There is, however, one which has 
probability, but which has not yet been put 
forward. 

If the word Amazons be Paleogeorgian, then the 
prefix Am will be separable, and may represent 
the derivative and collective particle, as in ancient 
comparative grammar. So, too, we have Meander 
and Ander. It long appeared to me doubtful 
whether the name Amazon was likely to be Paleo- 
georgian assigned by the people themselves or a 
description given by the Iberians or Greeks to the 
older residents. By separating the prefix Am we 
have to seek a root for the remainder of the word. 
The Lydians, in common with the Mysians and 
Carians, have been assigned by Herodotus as 
speaking one language, and that has been shown 
by me to be the Paleogeorgian. The Lydians, as 
Herodotus tells us ina memorable passage, claimed 
to be aborigines, and to reckon among the an- 
cestors of their kings the founder of that Asia in 
the neighbourhood of the Cayster and of Sardis, 
and consequently of Ephesus, which is commemo- 
rated by Homer and Herodotus, and which is 
supposed to have given name to the country of 
Asia Minor, to the Continent, and to that memor- 
able division which separated the eastern world 
from Hellas and from Europe. 

The district of Ephesus and Smyrna, near the 
great river valleys of the Mmander, Cayster and 
Hermus, the thoroughfare of inland trade, the seat 
of the best ports, and having numerous Amazon 
cities and Cyclopean citadels, must have been the 

eat field for the Pelasgian and Hellenic raids. 

phesus was a seat of Amazon power, and the 
centre of mythologic traditions of the old races. 
Its mountains were peopled by the Idei Dactyli, 
the Smelters, and other wild"tribes, who preserved 
their mysteries. When driven from Ephesus, the 
Paleogeorgians had their boundary more inland, in 
Lydia. Asia, or Azia, and the Asian plains and hills, 
the chain of Tmolus between Ephesus and Sardis, 
may have been the seat of their chief. The 
name of his followers of the inhabitants of Asia 
would not be Aziones in the Greek form, but 





Amazioni, with the necessary prefix and the plural 
in nt, as such names are now formed in Georgian. 

Thus the Amazons would be recognized as the 
founders of Ephesus, of Smyrna, and of so many 
other cities; for it is on these shores we find the 
most of the Amazon cities. They would also be 
the immediate opponents of the Iberians in Troy, 
and of the Pelasgian, the Ionian, Dorian and 
Eolian invaders. When the Amazons of the east 
came from the Thermodon (from Lazistan), and 
assisted the Skythians in their inroads into Asia 
Minor and Europe, they would still be called 
Amazons by the new settlers in Asia, as the English 
were called Saxons by the Welsh and Irish, when 
the Saxon invasions had ceased, and the body of 
the new-comers were English. The extension of the 
term Amazon from the people of Azia to the whole 
of the Paleogeorgians was natural. The invaders 
of the same stock, who returned to Europe, regained 
Thrace, and were only checked by Theseus in 
Attica, would be called Amazons. They would be 
recognized too as associates of the ee 
Hence the continuance of the general tradition of 
the name, but the name of Amazon would cease in 
the place of its first origin, when Azia fell into the 

wer of the Hellenes of Ephesus, and when Lydia 

ecame a great kingdom, in its turn able to impose 
tribute on the Hellenic cities of Asia, being, as 
Herodotus commemorated, the first barbarian king- 
dom which did so. 

It was not that the Amazons themselves as a 
people died out, but that the name of Amazons 
died out in immediate contact with the Greeks, 
and was then superseded by the name of Lydia; 
and in the east that of Colchis gradually superseded 
Amazon traditions. In the vague legends of Hero- 
dotus the Amazons are associated, as said, with the 
inroads of the Skythians, vast nomadic movements, 
which made as memorable an impression on the 
new Hellenic settlers in Asia, as those of the Huns 
did on the recent possessors of the relics of the 
Roman Empire. 

The Skythians, coming down through the 
Caucasus, had to pass through the Paleogeorgian 
or Amazon countries, and the populations had to 
consider whether they would be allies or victims. 
They joined as allies, and took in attacks on 
their enemies, the Hellenes. Thus, in the Hel- 
lenic mind the Amazons were connected with the 
Skythians, and the realm of Amazons receded to 
Skythia; and in later times the fables of Amazons 
contributed to obscure the Greek nations as to the 
Skythians. 

The name of Skythian appears to be Paleo- 

eorgian, and to be no more than the modern 
rgian word Skua, a stranger or foreigner, a 
word corresponding to Barbarian, Welsh, and 
Nemtz, and natural to be applied by the Ama- 
zons to the population beyond. It is likewise to 
be inferred that the first Skythians were not Cau- 
casians, but from beyond Caucasus, and they may 
represent the first appearance on the historic scene 
of the western world of those tribes who were 
afterwards to exercise so great an influence in the 
world. The Skythian words preserved by Herod- 
otus are allied to Manchoo. So long as the Paleo- 
georgian populations were strong, they held the 
Iron Gates of the Caucasus, but when their empire 
was weakened by the rise of the Iberians, the 
Semites, and the Aryans, they were unable, and 
perhaps not unwilling, to keep back the hordes of 
the nomads, whom they may even have invited as 
allies, in the way often recorded in history, and 
often treated as fable, legend, and myth. 

My attention has as yet been chiefly directed to 
the extension of the Amazon area and empire in 
Asia Minor, where its last great representative 
was the kingdom of Lydia, the fall of which 
enabled the line of Hellenic influence to be 
pushed further east. This was, it may fairly be 
considered, the reason why the Gauls, insertin 
themselves between the Paleogeorgians an 
Amazons of the Thermodon and the Hellenized 
Paleogeorgians of the Lydian kingdoms, were able 
successfully to establish their settlement of Gala- 
tia. The ethnological relations of Galatia are well 
deserving of study. 





The evidence affirms the Greek notion that the 
Amazons were in Europe, but not in the way 
ordinarily received. The question of the Thracians 
is likewise connected with that of the Amazons. 
With regard to the nomenclature of mountains, 
rivers, and places in Greece and Italy, it shows 
strict conformity with that of Asia Minor, and 
likewise with that of Spain. A portion of this is 
Iberian ; and it does not differ in dialect in Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Western Asia Minor. The re- 
semblances between Asia Minor and Spain are in 
the names of towns, rather than of mountains and 
rivers ; but between Asia Minor and the two other 
peninsulas there is affinity in the names of moun- 
tains and rivers. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, Paleogeorgian names present themselves in 
Greece and Italy, but modified, as might be expected, 
by circumstances. It is, however, in Thrace and 
the northern parts of the Greek peninsula that the 
appearances are stronger. As yet it is difficult to 
determine absolutely between a Paleogeorgian and 
an Iberian name; for the structure has occasioned 
resemblances, and it is possible that some of the 
names in Spain regarded by W. von Humboldt 
as Iberian are Paleogeorgian. Some of those 
treated by me as Iberian formerly in Asia Minor 
are Paleogeorgian. It is likewise possible that 
some names regarded as Indo-European are Paleo- 


georgian. 

The difficulty we have in Greece is this: that 
Hellenic nomenclature was so widely established 
that we have few names which are non-Hellenic, 
as all the aboriginal tribes were Hellenized, and 
the foreign element in the cities must have been 
at once driven out. The Greek nomenclature 
rather resembles in this respect of complete occu- 
pation the English and the Turkish. The Iberian 
names must therefore be necessarily few, for the 
Iberians were strongest in the west, and their course 
of migration and conquest would be by Italy and 
Greece to western Asia Minor; and the interior of 
the latter there are no evidences that they reached. 

In Greece the Amazons appear to have been 
early occupants, and the Thracian or Bythinian 
migration was only a secondary event, in which 
the Amazons made an irruption into Hellas, but 
found the Hellenes too strong for them. The 
affinities of Thrace with Asia Minor may in the 
earliest period have been Paleogeorgian, and this 
element may have decayed only gradually. 

The topography of the Greek islands shows a 
similarity of occupation with the mainland of 
Asia Minor. 

The eastern and southern relations of the 
Paleogeorgians are even more decided than the 
western, and they extend to Assam. The philo- 
logical relations of the Caucasus, as exhibited by 
B. H. Hodgson, are with the Tibetan group, and 
those of the Georgian in particular are with very 
remote members of the Jatter group. It, there- 
fore, seems reasonable to consider that the Cauca- 
sians must have been connected politically with 
the Tibetan group at a former period, and that 
across Persia; and the river names fully confirm this. 
In this case a Paleogeorgian empire in Persia 
would have preceded the kingdom of Lydia. The 
investigation of this question in all its relations is 
desirable, as it exhibits another and more ancient 
— exercising an influence on Asia and on 

urope in theremotest periods of political existence. 
There is, too, the consideration of the share the 
Paleogeorgians may afterwards have had in the 
kingdoms of Pontus and of Parthia. 

Hyps CLARKE. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 


At the last meeting of the Board the proposed 
by-laws were brought up for “reception,” by the 
Chairman of the Schools’ Management Committee, 
and after a very vigorous passage of arms, in which 
“motives” were freely “imputed” upon either 
side, it was agreed that the consideration of the 
Report should be deferred until the 25th of Octo- 
ber. It is doubtful whether the delay is matter of 
regret. Public opinion is daily increasing in favour 
of the principle of compulsion, and the Board is 
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even more likely to come to a sound decision 
in October than at present. 

The draft by-laws order that every child, be- 
tween the ages of five and thirteen, shall attend an 
elementary school during the whole time for which 
the school selected shall be open, not being less than 
twenty-five hours a week. Sundays, of course, are 
excluded, and provision is made that the time- 
table conscience clause shall not be over-ridden. 
Any parent offending against the by-law, by neg- 
lecting to send his child to school in accordance 
with its provisions, is liable to a fine of 5s. Whether 
the penalties are to be cumulative is not stated ; 
the presumption is that they are. 

But the principle of direct compulsion thus 
enunciated is greatly modified by subsequent 
clauses. (1) The school may be selected by the 
parent of the child. (2) After ten years of age a 
Government Code certificate of the fifth standard 
exempts from attendance. (3) “ Beneficial or ne- 
cessary work for the maintenance of the child him- 
self or his parent” reduces the obligation to a 
weekly attendance of ten hours, subject to con- 
ditions for the proper distribution of the time. 
(4) The school must be within a measured mile 
of the child’s home. 

As there is yet further provision for the pay- 
ment, in case of the poverty of the parent, of the 
whole or part of the school fees, it is hard to see 
what ground can be taken upon which to object to 
a code of compulsion framed in so careful and con- 
ciliatory a spirit ; unless, indeed, it be the broad 
principle, which has been more than once avowed, 
that compulsory education is bad in itself, the evils 
of the compulsion outweighing the benefits of the 
education. The fifth standard of the Government 
Code tests reading by “a short ordinary paragraph 
in a newspaper or other modern narrative”; writing 
by a similar paragraph “ slowly dictated once, bya 
few words at a time”; and arithmetic by “practice 
or bills of parcels.” This can hardly be called a 
“fancy standard ”; and all that the Board really 
proposes is that no child under thirteen who has 
not been taught thus much shall be allowed to 
altogether absent himself from school. It is certain 
that the more the proposed by-laws are considered 
the more fully it will be seen that opposition to 
them will be unreasonable at any rate, if not 
futile. 

But the New Schools cannot too soon be put in 
hand. With cheerful, comfortable, and healthy 
schoolrooms the battle of compulsion is more than 
half won. 








Literary Gossip. 


THE newly-endowed Chair of Political Eco- 
nomy and Mercantile Law ‘in Edinburgh 
University is to have Dr. W. B. Hodgson for 
its first occupant. 


Tourists to the West of England will be 
glad to know that Mr. Robert Hunt is about 
to issue his ‘ Popular Romances and Drolls of 
Old Cornwall’ in a cheap form. 


THE text of the first part of Mr. Furnivall’s 
edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems for the 
Chaucer Society is all in type, but awaits 
a supply of paper from the paper-makers to 
get finished and issued. 


SomeETHING like five-and-thirty years must 
have elapsed since Thomas Smith put forth his 
pleasant little volume on Hyde Park. An 
author, who takes the pseudonym of “ Jacob 
Larwood ” (whose personal adventures would 
be worth the telling), has ready for the public 
a couple of volumes on Hyde, St. James’s, and 
the Green Parks. 


from antiquarian sources and partly from the 
caricatures of the day. 

THE Marquis of Bath has kindly consented 
to allow the Chaucer Society to print, next 
season, the Minor Poems of Chaucer in his | 





It will be illustrated partly | 


small manuscript. 
permit his manuscript of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ to be examined and reported on for the 
same Society. A manuscript of the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales,’ reported to be in the possession of 
Lord Verulam, turns out to be a printed edition 
only. 

THE Chaplain-General to the Forces has 
added to the literature of the Walter Scott 
Centenary a reprint, with additions, of his bio- 
graphical article which appeared in the Quar- 
terly in 1868. Some of the Scott family took 
umbrage at a supposed slur, in the article, on 
the family “ gentility.” The Rev. Mr. Gleig 
replies, “ That his (Scott’s) grandfather rented 
a farm under a distant relative, is as certain as 
that his father lived and died a Writer to the 
Signet. In Scotland, a hundred or more 
years ago, the cadets of good families not un- 
frequently became cultivators on the estates 
of their elder brothers or near connexions, 
rather than emigrate or seek service under the 
East India Company.” 

Dr. CorNIsH, in his ‘ Waverley Manual,’ a 
volume compiled to facilitate reference to Scott’s 
prose works of fiction, answers the mistaken 
assertion that Sir Walter’s works are out of 
fashion, by remarking that the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, have seven 
separate editions of the novels always on sale, 
besides the Centenary Edition now publishing. 
The “ Manual” is a fitting contribution to t he 
occasion. 

A pace of the MS. of an Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the ‘ Rule of St. Benedict,’ lately 
found in Wells Cathedral, has been photo- 
graphed, and shows the manuscript to be of 
the eleventh century, and later than the Cotton 
MS. in the British Museum. 

Mr. SKEAtT finds that in the third version, 
or C text, of the Early-English ‘ Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman,’ men- 
tion is made of the jive orders of friars, whereas 
in the earlier version, or B text, the ordinary 
four orders only are named. Mr. Skeat wishes 
to ask our readers for suggestions as to this 
fifth order, inasmuch as it may give an upward 
date for Langley’s last revision of his great 
poem. 

THe ‘Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
compiled from Family Letters and Remini- 
scences of his Great-granddaughter, Sarah N. 
Randolph,’ is announced. 

Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher publishes, 
by subscription only, ‘The Life of Jesus the 
Christ.’ This work will be richly illustrated. 

THE sale of the library of the late Sir Samuel 
Meyrick commenced on Thursday, and will 
close on Monday next. Among the works, 
which exceed fourteen hundred in number, are 
the following :—T. Milles’s ‘ Catalogue of Ho- 
nour,’ (1610), with the cancelled leaf, 493, 
which gives an account of the illegitimate 
children of Blount (afterwards Earl of Devon- 
shire) and Penelope Rich, sister of the luckless 
Earl of Essex; the rare Bible (T. Baskett, 
1751), in which 1 Tim. iv. 16 reads “ thy 
doctrine,” for “the doctrine”; and Sir J. 
Smyth’s ‘Certain Discourses concerning the 
Formes and Effects of divers sorts of Weapons,’ 
&e. (1590), a work which, according to Strype, 
was forbidden to be sold. There is one lot 
among the pictures which should interest a 
good many buyers on July 24,— 1433, Ho- 
GARTH (W.). Dr. Johnson asleep, seated in 





Lord Delamere will also | a chair, and holding his walking-stick in his 


right hand. A singular red-chalk sketch, on 
grey paper, undoubtedly genuine, with a long 
inscription at the back.” 


HER Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
has ordered a number of copies of the Phenix 
for distribution in India. The ground of this 
is the desirability of a better acquaintance of 
the Indo-Chinese countries, of which so little 
is known. In our own territories are tribes 
speaking Tibetan and broken Chinese, and 
our relations with Burmah and South-Western 
China are acquiring more importance. 

Two interesting legal works have been pub- 
lished in Paris; the first, ‘Des Effets de la 
Guerre & Paris, et en France sur le Louage, la 
Propriété, et les divers Contrats,’ by M. Charles 
Ballot ; the other, of far more general interest, 
is entitled ‘Du Secret Professionnel, de son 
Etendue, et de la Responsabilité qu'il entraine 
d’aprés la Loi et la Jurisprudence,’ by M. 
Charles Muteau. 

A FRENcH officer, who was taken prisoner in 
the late war, has profited by his imprisonment, 
and in a volume entitled ‘ L’Allemagne,’ pub- 
lished in Rouen, gives his countrymen a very 
able account of the German nation and cha- 
racter. 

‘L’Homme obscur qui Ment’ is the title of 
a brochure by Madame Mina Puccinelli, pub- 
lished at Brussels, written against the Second 
Empire of France. The authoress directs the 
Republican Spanish paper, Hd Leon. 

A coLLEcTIoNn of letters, entitled ‘ Corre- 
spondance entre le Comte Johann Hartwig 
Ernst Bernstoff et le Duc de Choiseul, 1758- 
1766, has been published in Copenhagen, which 
contains much information on the Danish poli- 
tics during the Seven Years’ War. 

Amoncst Italian publications of the day we 
note the volume of ‘Memoirs of Leopold IL, 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and his Times,’ 
compiled from official documents by the grand- 
ducal ex-minister, Giovanni Baldasseroni. 

THE Rivista Europea notices, amongst 
publications already published or to be pub- 
lished in Italy, a new monthly literary paper, 
Lo Studente, published at Mantua; and a new 
fortnightly literary paper of Cosenza, entitled 
L’Amico del Buon Senso; the second volume 
of the ‘Archivio per l’Antropologia e la 
Etnologia,’ edited by Profs. Mantegazza and 
Finzi, contains, amongst other papers, an 
interesting article on ‘Cranii Etruschi,’ by 
Dottor Arturo Zanetti, and the commencement 
of a work by Signor Carlo Puini, entitled 
‘Studii sulle Religioni dell’ estremo Oriente.’ 

THE early publication of a new Rivista 
Critica of literature and science is announced 
from Naples: the review is to be edited by 
Prof. Trinchera. 

THE science of finances is well treated in 
a volume by Signor Domenico Zeppa, entitled 
‘La Scienzia Finanziaria nelle sue Relazioni 
coll’ Economia Politica e col Diritto Pubblico.’ 
The work is divided into four parts, of which 
the first describes the origin and progress of 
the science of Finances from the time of Sully 
to the Congress of Lausanne; the second 
defines what the science is, and examines the 
question of the necessary expenses of the state 
for internal and external security; the third 
part contains the different theories of taxation 


| as a means of providing for the wants of the 
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state; and the fourth treats of loans and the 
public debt. 

A ‘Pancua Tantra’ has been translated 
from the Malay into the Netherlandish, by Mr. 
H. C. Klinkert. 

A MOVEMENT among the South American 
republics has been begun by Chili for the 
interchange of their literary publications. There 
is growing among the Spanish states in South 
America a literary school of Spanish, like that 
of English in New England ; but it wants the 
unity of the latter. 








SCIENCE 
>. 

Report on the Economy of Road Maintenance 
and Horse Draught through Steam Road 
Rolling. By Frederick A. Paget, C.E. 
(Spon.) 

THE state of the roads of a country is at once 
an index and a cause of the general civiliza- 
tion of the period. No individual element 
of human progress is of more, it would be 
hard to name one of equal importance. A 
visit to Portugal, to Greece, or to Southern 
Italy, is calculated to impress this fact very 
forcibly on the mind. Good roads bring free- 
dom of intercourse, equality of prices, and 
encouragement for industry, and are the veins 
of that circulation, in the absence of which the 
body politic festers in sloth and brigandage. 

The mighty European Revolution in the 
midst of which we find ourselves is due, at all 
events as to its actual state, to the wonderful 
impetus given to national and international 
communication by the application of steam 
power to transit by land and by sea. But, 
before George Stephenson had astounded a 
committee of the House of Commons by pro- 
posing to travel at the rate of sixteen miles per 
hour, we had attained that respectable speed by 
some of our best-appointed coaches. On the 
highway, as well as on the ironway, speed is 
to a great extent dependent on the smoothness 
of the surface of the road. Less than a century 
ago England was not better off in respect of 
internal communication than the less civilized 
parts of Europe are at this day. Even on the 
great mail routes, different time-tables were 
adopted for summer and for winter. The 
scarlet-coated guard of the Royal Mail often 
laid down his blunderbuss to seize his horn, and 
warn some heavy, plodding waggoner to draw 
his vehicle aside owt of hes rut, and let the 
king’s service pass. The man who effected this 
change—need we say that his name was 
Macadam ?—enjoyed a green old age in the 
memory of some of us who do not yet consider 
ourselves old men. 

Few things are more remarkable than the 
fact that it should have been left to a Scottish 
merchant, when, on retiring from business, he 
became one of the magistrates of a country 
district, to initiate the greatest improvement 
that had been made in English roads before the 
introduction of the iron rail. It is the more 
remarkable that we should have been so long 
contented to plough through clay, or knock 
our wheels to pieces over large and ill-piled 
blocks of stone, while road-making in those parts 
of Italy where there were roads had retained the 
excellence arrived at by our old masters the 
Romans. In the long-buried cities of Campania, 
the solid, level paving, constructed of large 
blocks of lava, were laid in pre-Christian times 





in precisely the same mode that is adopted in 
Naples or in Turin at the present day. So was 
the Via Appia from Rome to Pozzuoli, tracts 
of which are yet in existence. It is not certain 
that the very excellent breccia roads of Italy, 
which are a kind of glorification of the 
Macadam road, are as old as Imperial luxury ; 
but it is the opinion of the Italian engineers that 
such is the case. At all events, people could 
drive in Italy, when they could only crawl 
along in England. The traditional and hered- 
itary excellence of the Capri drivers dates 
as far back as the reign of Tiberius. Before 
the important invention of springs had ren- 
dered the maintenance of a fair rate of speed 
over a moderately smooth road possible, 
charioteership, such as is still the pride of the 
Neapolitans, could only have been displayed on 
turf, or sand (either of which is very readily cut 
up), or on breccia roads. Thus there is good 
reason to believe in the antiquity of that form 
of road-metalling in Italy, which in England 
is associated with the honourable name of 
Macadam. 

The ideas carried out by this great reformer 
of our highways were simple, and were true. 
The earth has ultimately to bear the weight 
of all moving traffic. To do so, it only requires 
to be kept dry, and with an unabraded surface. 
Therefore the old idea of forming a road like 
a continuous arch, and throwing a stress on 
wedge-shaped stones driven in at the sides, 
is a mistake. Let the road be fairly levelled, 
sloped to either side, properly drained, and 
then covered with an artificial breccia, or stra- 
tum of breken stones, not larger than five or 
six ounces in weight, which will consolidate 
into a homogeneous mass, and at once keep 
the earth below from being cut into by the 
felloes of the wheels and from being soaked 
by the rain. 

So far all is plain. Then comes the ques- 
tion, How is the broken stone to be consoli- 
dated? Here our road-surveyors stopped, 
arrested by the fear, which was a misjudged 
one, of expense. They left this consolidation 
to be effected casually, by the actual traffic 
passing over the road. In so doing they com- 
mitted, and daily commit, two great economi- 
cal sins. They consolidate their road in at 
once the least effective and the most expensive 
manner. They never make a homogeneous 
road. Ruts are formed in places, before the 
greater part of the surface has become smooth. 
Water percolates during the whole process. 
Repairs are needed irregularly, locally, and in 
the most inconvenient and expensive manner; 
and, while the cost of the work actually done 
by the road-surveyor—the cost of metal, labour 
and repair—is thus actually doubled, as com- 
pared with that of a similar road finished and 
consolidated at once, the cost incurred by the 
owners of the vehicles, which are thus con- 
verted into very inefficient rollers, may be 
estimated by the fact that the draught over 
the new road is five times that over an old, 
or at least over a smooth one. 

It is, therefore, a remarkable and not a 
creditable fact that, while steam road-rollers 
have been used in France, with admirable 
results, since their invention by M. Louis 
Lemoine in 1859, and have even been seen 
on some of our principal metropolitan thorough- 
fares, completing, in a few hours, and that 
with admirable and perfect success, the work 
which is yet thrown on the owners of private 





vehicles, we are content to abuse the parish 
authorities, to double our road-rates, to lame 
our horses, and to shake and damage our car- 
riages, and our nerves into the bargain, by the 
barbarous layers of broken granite which are 
duly spread to welcome the London season. Only 
so recently as the opening of the Embankment 
road it was remarked, as a striking proof of 
the incompetence of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, that the steam roller had not been 
employed. It is, therefore, with some surprise 
that we receive a ‘ Report on the Economy of 
Road Maintenance and Horse Draught through 
Steam Road Rolling,’ which is “ printed by 
order of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 

How this comes to pass is not explained. 
In fact, the little pamphlet is not, strictly 
speaking, a “ Report.” It is the work of an 
advocate,—a fair advocate, no doubt; but does 
not attain the judicial impartiality proper to 
an Inquirer's Report. The author tells us 
that “‘it is proposed to prove that rolling roads 
is indubitably a powerful means of economy 
in their maintenance.” He keeps his word, 
and gives a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation bearing on the subject, both from 
English and foreign sources. 

The residents of London are especially 
interested in the question, from the fact that 
paving is rapidly displacing Macadam. The 
lesser cost of maintenance on a paved road 
subjected to heavy traffic is such as to cover 
the larger original expense of paving. As it 
is in evidence that the durability of the Mac- 
adamized road is nearly doubled by the em- 
ployment, in the first instance, of the steam- 
roller, every householder and shopkeeper in 
the great lines of traffic has a direct personal 
interest in the matter. 

As to the rate-payers, Mr. Paget gives us 
some very detailed estimates, to the etfect that 
the average sum of 280,000/. per annum is 
expended annually on the maintenance (exclu- 
sive of cleaning and watering) of 1,127 miles 
of Macadamized road within the City and the 
thirty-eight parishes and districts of the metro- 
polis. He tells us, indeed, that “within a 
radius of only twelve miles from Charing Cross 
there are at least forty millions of square miles 
of Macadamized road”; but this is, no doubt, 
only one of the inexplicable freaks of our 
“drudging goblin,” the printer’s devil. But 
the steady rate of metropolitan increase, the 
population doubling in rather less than forty 
years, promises at least an equally steady aug- 
mentation of road area and road cost. To save 
140,000/. per annum at once is a consideration 
for the rate-payers, and it is well that they 
should know that this large sum is now wasted 
by the neglect of a simple and proper engi- 
neering process. 

With regard to the actual money cost, and 
the far larger damage by way of depreciation, 
sustained by the proprietors of the 72,000 
horses and 30,000 vehicles, that are now in- 
voluntarily employed in pulverizing the broken 
granite, which they never properly consolidate, 
the estimate is less easy to form. If extra 
labour, shoeing, and damage to the horses, 
were taken at an average of 2s. 6d. per horse 
per week, which, probably, few proprietors 
would think too high, we come to a tax im- 
posed on horses of 468,000 per annum. Let 
us suppose the extra wear-and-tear of carriages 
and harness (the total value of the capital 
invested in which Mr. Paget estimates at 
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1,450,000/.) to be included in this allowance. 
The figures would give a cost of between 5d. 
and 6d. per superficial yard of Macadamized 
road as the cost of badly compressing it by 
expensive vehicles; and it is by no means 
certain that such an estimate would be ex- 
cessive. 

Mr. Paget has rendered a service to civili- 
gation by bringing together in an accessible 
form so much information on a subject in 
which every Londoner may be said to be per- 
sonally interested. We hope that the thirty- 
nine governing bodies of the metropolis will 
be compelled by those whom they govern, no 
longer to take this extra 140,000/. a year (to 
say nothing of the higher estimate) out of the 
pockets of the rate-payers. Drivers and driven 
in any vehicle, from the most elegant landau 
to the most closely-packed omnibus, as they 
set their teeth when they find themselves 
grinding over broken granite, should be made 
aware that it is an unnecessary evil, altogether 
due to the obstinate neglect of the use of the 
steam-roller. Of that fact we have long been 
convinced ; and we trust that the Metropolitan 
Board will proceed to practise what they preach 
with such undeniable force. 








Science Gossip. 


NEARLY eighty of the Cornish miners receiving 
instruction in the classes of the Miners’ Association 
of Cornwall and Devonshire have passed the 
Science Examinations of the Department of Science 
and Art. Amongst these there are no fewer than 
seven first-class, in the advanced grade. 

THE establishment of a College of Science in 
York is contemplated. It is estimated that a 
suitable building will cost 25,000I., and that a like 
sum must be invested to support the different 
professorships. A subscription-list has been opened, 
with the understanding that no money will be taken 
until 30,000/. is promised. Sir William Fairbairn 
subscribes 1,000/., provided the 30,000/. is secured. 

Some experiments have been made in the 
Thames with Holmes’s Self-lighting Inextinguish- 
able Signal-Lamp, with apparently much success. 
The he is a cylinder of tin, with a conical top ; 
this is filled with a phosphide of calcium, prepared 
by the inventor. When the lamp is thrown into 
the water, that fluid, entering the cylinder, effects 
the decomposition of the phosphide, and phos- 
phuretted hydrogen with phosphurous vapour 
escapes in great quantities, takes fire spontaneously, 
and burns with a brilliant light. 

Tue Historical Society held its last meeting for 
the session in the Scottish Corporation Hall, 
Fleet Street, on Friday, the 14th inst. The Earl 
of Mar was in the chair. The Society agreed to 
record the regard which they entertained for the 
memory of the late President, Mr. George Grote, 
whose valuable services had much availed in 
establishing the institution. The following papers 
were then read :—-‘ Was the Old English Aristocracy 
destroyed by the Wars of the Roses,” by T. L. 
Kington Oliphant, Esq., and ‘Memoranda respecting 
a curious work, “Scot of Scotstarvet’s Scattering 
State of Scottish Statesmen,”’ by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. 

Tue American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet, under the presidency of Prof. 
«issa Gray, at Indianopolis, on the 17th of August. 

In the Anniversary Address delivered to the 
Royal Society of New South Wales by the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, the origin of the diamond is treated 
in an exhaustive manner, and this address should 
be referred to by all who are in any way interested 
in the problem of the conditions under which 
carbon crystallizes. 


TuE scientific party which wintered, 1870-1, on 


by telegraph with the world below, are about to 
publish a popular account of their experiences. 


Ir has long been thought that nuggets of gold 
increased in size while lying in the drift in which 
they are found. Mr. C. Wilkinson has lately 
announced to the Royal Society of Victoria that 
gold, when placed in a solution of chloride of 
gold, in contact with organic matter, determines 
the deposit of liberated gold upon itself. Mr. 
Skey, of the New Zealand Geological Survey, has 
lately communicated a series of experiments giving 
similar results to the Wellington Philosophical 
Society. 

WE have just received ‘The Mineral Statistics 
of Victoria’ for 1870, from which we extract the 
following interesting particulars. The exportation 


of gold from Victoria was— 
i ee 1,340,838 oz. 
Tn 1670 neces 1,222,798 oz. 





Decrease ...... 118,040 oz. 
The quantity of gold bought by bank-managers 


and gold-buyers on the gold-fields was— 
Alluvial Washings. Quartz Veins. 





foo. . 610,674 oz. 
oe 718,7290z. ...... 585,5750z. 
Decrease .. 215,3530z. 25,099 oz. 


Of the other minerals, the quantities exported 
were— 


Ore. Metal. Regulus. 
Tin ore and tin.... 146tons l5cwt... 1,680lb. «.... — 
COMPET --00 csccce lltons ........ a wo. 
Antimony ...... 1,66ltons ........ 17ltons .... 64tons. 
Lead ++» 1,000toms ........ — ato, a 
Pt sovccsvered 100tons ........ — ame — 
Lignite 532tons ......-. _ — 





In Les Mondes for the 6th of July our notice of 
the late Sir John F. W. Herschel has been trans- 
lated by M. Abbé Raillard. 

Tue Société Philomathique de Paris devoted 
their Séances of the 10th and 24th of June to 
communications by M. M. A. Cazin on Magnetism. 

MM. Tessiz pu Motrray anp Mar&écuat have 
discovered a new process for obtaining hydrogen 
gas in large quantities. The hydrates of the 
alkalies, or alkaline earths, are heated with coke or 
charcoal to a red heat, when carbonic acid and 
hydrogen are freely eliminated. The carbonic acid 
is absorbed by water, and a pure hydrogen is 
collected. 

L’ Institut resumes its place amongst the peri- 
odicals of science, with an address to its readers, 
expressing the hope that the publication will not 
be again subject to such a sad interruption as that 
which it has endured, and to which for thirty-eight 
years previously to the last war it had not been 
subjected. The Report of the Académie des 
Sciences for the 5th of July gives a paper ‘On the 
Sun,’ by M. P. Secchi, and a chemical and physio- 
logical paper. 

Nouveau feu lorrain is the name given by 
M. P. Guyot to a compound formed, in the first 
place, by mixing bromine in excess with sulphur, 
which produces a liquid proto-bromide of sulphur ; 
in the second place, this liquid is brought in 
contact with liquid ammonia, and after a few 
minutes it boils violently and bursts into flame. 


Tue Comptes Rendus de [ Académie des Sciences 
to the end of June contain several papers of interest 
to the chemist and natural philosopher. The chemist 
will find papers va Selenium, on Gallic Acid, and on 
the preparation of the Alkaline Silicates from Gaize, 
a mineral found by M. Sainte-Claire Deville in 
several parts of France; and the natural philosopher 
papers ‘On the Celestial Origin of Electricity,’ by 
M. Becquerel, and ‘ On the Physical Constitution of 
the Sun,’ by M. A. Boillot. M. Sainte-Claire Deville 
communicates a paper ‘On the Low Temperature 
of the 18th of May last and of the First Days of 
June.’ From this it appears that the temperature 
at this period fell to a lower degree than was ever 
before observed at the same season. 


Pror. Jacost has been examining the condition 
of iron deposited by the galvanic process. In the 
Bulletin de ? Académie des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg, xiv., he states that he has found it always to 
contain a considerable quantity of occluded hydro- 





the peak of Mount Washington, communicating 


gen, to which the late Prof. Graham called attention. 





In Annales des Physik u. Chemie, Erganz Bd. V., 
M. R. Lenz has described his researches on the 
same subject. He finds that all electro-deposited 
iron contains as much as 185 times its own bulk 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and carbonic 
oxide, the largest proportion being hydrogen. The 
condition of the metal is considerably changed 
whilst it holds those gases occluded, and it is 
restored to its original state when they are evolved 
by heat. 


TuE discussion on the influence of cold on iron, 
which originated with the Manchester Philosophi- 
cal Society in February last, has been repeated 
in several of the Continental Societies and Perio- 
dicals. In the Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Berg 
und Huttenwesen, No. 24, is a long article on the 
subject. 


WE have for some time past been dependent 
upon Bolivia for our supply of the metal bismuth ; 
and, owing to the limited supply, the price of this 
metal has been very high. It is now found in large 
quantities in Australia. The South Australian 
Register informs us that at the Balhannah Mine 
this metal exists in large quantities, and that 
smelting-works are built on the mine for extracting 
it from the ore. 

THERE is no part of political geography which is 
perhaps of more importance than that which should 
register the extension of the area of steam navi- 
gation. This is attended with results which have 
not received sufficient notice. One effect is to 
raise local prices to that of the great European 
markets, less freight ; and this is attended with a 
power of bringing European markets on better 
terms. Personal intercourse is promoted under 
such circumstances, and a number of European 
institutions are introduced. This is why we think 
it worth while to register that African mail steam 
navigation has been extended by our vessels to the 
Portuguese settlements in Congo, or rather to 
St. Paul de Loanda. They will also be placed in 
easier communication with Portugal. The first 
connexion of civilization is by the steamboat, the 
next by railway, and the telegraph acts inter- 
mediately and co-operatively, but with less primary 
effect, as it can convey neither persons nor goods, 

THE question of a universal language for India 
is being discussed. The claims of Hindustani are 
still maintained, but English is becoming the 
effective universal language, as it is being adopted 
by all races and sects. 

Tue works going on in the Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople, for the new railway station, have naturally 
brought to light many ancient remains in this 
hitherto inaccessible locality. Some large vaults 
are contested by local archeologists, but among 
the various communications to the Levant Herald, 
the most weighty in authority, as yet, is that of the 
Rev. C. J. Curtis, who has so long laboured in 
local explorations. He considers the remains as 
those of the famous monastery of the Virgin, 
destroyed by Mohammed the Conqueror. One 
ground for this opinion is, that the ancient miracu- 
lous fountain has been continuously adored by the 
Greeks. Mr. Curtis considers the vaults to have 
been afterwards used as prisons. The Hon. J. 
Porter Brown, Secretary of the U.S. Legation, a 
distinguished orientalist, regards the vaults as the 
prisons of the Pretorian guards of the Lower 
Empire. 








FINE ARTS 


——f— 


SATURDAY NEXT.—INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS will CLOSE their Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition.— 
Open daily from 9 to Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Cotslonas, 6d 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. JAMES FAHBY, Secretary. 


DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —GRAND EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES by the celebrated Masters, Correggio, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and many others. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 P.M. R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary and Manager. 


EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
by Miss Houghton, New British Gallery, 39, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly. OPEN daily from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m.—Admission, One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 











GUSTAVE DORf—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs, Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 
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Life and Letters of William Bewick (Artist ). 
Edited by Thomas Landseer, A.R.A. 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Haypon’s vain and handsome pupil, all ring- 
jetted as he was,—ardent student, successful 
copyist, and able portrait-painter,—produced 
nothing in the artistic way to justify the 
thrusting of biographical honours on him. He 
had an amiable, affectionate, intelligent nature, 
spoilt by his personal advantages; and he was 
very much quizzed by those who, in picture 
galleries, beheld him take masses of curled 
hair from under his coat-collar, where they 
were stowed while he passed through the 
streets, and, ere he began to paint, spend an 
hour in twirling the locks on his fingers. He 
was Haydon’s favourite pupil, but not the 
student of whom the master was most proud. 
Haydon helped him in his boastful but really 
generous way, and, although not wholly without 
an excuse for so doing, brought trouble on him 
for the first time. He sat to his unwise and 
ungenerous guide for that head of Lazarus in the 
huge picture of ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ which 
is at once the fairest illustration of Haydon’s 
powers and genius and of his follies and 
ineffable shortcomings. William Bewick, the 
painter, is associated, in most of our minds, 
with the history of the painting of that head, 
as recorded in the ‘Autobiography’ of Haydon, 
—a history which none can forget, being one 
of the most woeful of personal anecdotes, — 
the account of an incident in which the recur- 
ring surges on surges of pain and shame seem 
to leave most other distresses in a calm of 
triviality. Bewick, the painter, was associated 
with this pitiful and terrible business. It was 
his gaunt and startled face, then sadly smirched 
by sorrows of his own, that Haydon painted in 
the agony which marred all his life. The half 
of such an agony has brought many a goodly 
human soul to wreck. Had Haydon painted 
nothing more than this head, his honour as an 
artist would have been secure: the picture 
containing it might fairly have a place in the 
National Gallery. 

After the catastrophe which broke his con- 
nexion with his master, Bewick became noted 
as a copyist, and as such went to Italy, where 
he drew for Sir Thomas Lawrence several of 
the colossal figures by Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel,—parts of a series which the 
President intended as examples for students 
in this country, but which he did not live to 
complete. The sale of those which Bewick 
executed was recorded, we believe, among the 
notes published not long since in the Atheneum 
on the sale of his collection of pictures 
and studies. On his return to this country, 
Bewick practised in the North of England as 
a portrait painter, and realized a competence. 
The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life 
and Letters’ is derived almost entirely from 
anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains 
a very large and amusing store. His fellow- 
pupil and old friend, Mr. Thomas Landseer, 
the famous engraver, has put the materials 
before us together with much skill and a great 
deal of genial tact, so that the first volume is 
wealthy in readable matter. The second 
is much less so, as it deals with little more 
than the incidents of a commonplace life in 
Italy. The literary sketches which Bewick 
made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, 








Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and others, are 
extremely bright, apt, and clear. To these 
henceforward we propose to confine ourselves. 


There is something in the following self- 
introduction which recalls Defoe.— 


“T was the third son of a family of seven boys 
and five girls. My father, William Bewick, 
married Jane Roantree, a native of Harworth-upon- 
Tees, and a descendant of linen-manufacturers of 
that place. He was by trade an upholsterer, a 
plain, industrious man of business, strict and 
methodical in everything, and averse from all 
innovations to the routine of his household. My 
mother, half-Quakeress, and unsophisticated as she 
was beautiful, was more of an ambitious character, 
and not seldom found herself in something like 
a defensive argument with my father as to the 
capabilities and future prospects of her sons. Her 
ambitions were all virtuous, and her whole life, 
thoughts, and anticipations were wrapped up in 
the welfare of her numerous and innocent family. 
When a little girl, and very beautiful, she was a 
great favourite of the blunt and uncouth mathe- 
matician, Emerson, who used to amuse her by 
playing a curious kind of music upon an instrument 
of his own invention, described as something like 
a mandolin, formed of a small hollow wooden 
barrel, with a handle and three strings; and he 
used to sit at the end of his long passage-like 
study by the fire, his legs covered with leather 
leggings, to prevent their being burnt.” 

What prospect there was for the encourage- 
ment of a lad whose mind was bent upon 
painting as the occupation of his life, may be 
gathered from the following clever sketch of 
the surroundings of Bewick’s youth :— 


“The little work-a-day country-town in the 
north of England where my parents lived, con- 
tained little or nothing of art ; nor was there any 
taste for art among the inhabitants, it being what 
may be called a ‘Quaker-town’; for here a great 
many ‘broad-brims’ had taken up their abode. 
The love of making and accumulating money was 
their ruling passion, and every elegant accomplish- 
ment was suppressed with studied perseverance. 
The god Mammon flapped his drab-coloured wings 
over the little town, and the drama closed its 
scenic arena. Sock and buskin were contemp- 
tuously huddled beyond the precincts and sent out 
of the place, as though it were criminal to represent 
on the stage the follies, the passions, the virtues 
and the vices of mankind. The ‘divine’ Shake- 
speare’s works were banished from the public 
library, and the novels of Sir Walter Scott sub- 
sequently shared the same fate. Dancing was to 
be decidedly discountenanced, as bringing young 
people together for no good. Poetry was described 
as a false jingle of words, wherein truth and sense 
were often perverted for the sake of the rhyme. 
Music was pronounced a great waste of valuabletime, 
in which useful knowledge might be acquired instead; 
indulgence in the fine arts, time and talents spent 
with no profitable result. He only was said to be 
‘getting on in the world’ who was increasing his 
property ; the term ‘gain’ not being applied to 

nowledge, virtue, or happiness, but reserved solely 
for pecuniary acquisition,—synonymous, in short, 
with gold, as if nothing but gold were gain. The 
man whose gains were known to be rapidly in- 
creasing was not only spoken of by the multitude 
under their breath with veneration, but as if he 
more nearly approached creative power than any 
other human being: he was said to be making 
money; and when that was said, eulogy was ex- 
hausted, and he was considered to be crowned with 
all praise. To live in my native town was to live 
in the very Temple of Mammon ; and it was im- 
possible to see the god worshipped daily, to stand 
in his presence, and behold the reverence he in- 
spired, without catching the contagion of awe.” 

This is bitter, but surely there was some- 
thing to be said for a little town of the north 
of England, c. 1795, which possessed a public 
library of any sort. This was better than a 








cock-pit, and, as a field for intellectual and 
moral cultivation, at least as good asa strolling 
actor’s booth. A sentimental and _ poetical 
aunt, with the poetic inspirations of Barnard 
Castle and the Tees, were healthier than either 
cock-pit or booth, besides being more congenial 
to and influential on Bewick’s mind than others 
of his surroundings. A bright picture of a 
universal genius,—a certain one-eyed, strangely- 
deformed and wild George Marks, and his 
entourage,—shows Bewick’s introduction to 
practical art and periodical literature. The 
latter sounded the praises of Haydon, then 
seeming about to float to fortune by means of 
his ‘Judgment of Solomon.’ Strengthened 
by these and the growth of his own will, 
Bewick, in due time, came to London, fell in 
with Haydon, became his pupil, and through 
him, intimate with many men of note. Haydon 
was generous, with the best artistic teaching, 
and even lent Bewick, who was poor as a 
church mouse, five shillings. ‘Think of a 
man like this lending me five shillings out of 
the only 5/. he had left !” 

Among the points suggested by the writer's 
knowledge of Haydon is the following not 
unapt thought: “If to Mr. Haydon such a 
pension had been conceded as was enjoyed by 
Mr. West so many years (1,000/. per annum), 
how differently, in my belief, would he have 
repaid his country!” During an interview 
with Wilkie, which is related with great tact 
and brightness, it is noted that Haydon took 
hold of his hands and said, ‘ Look here, 
Bewick, these are what I painted my Christ’s 
hands from. Wilkie’s hands are the only 
parts of his person which are like his pictures, 
they are made for fine execution. My hands 
are very good, but they are not so tremulously 
nervous, so delicate or refined. These will 
never paint large works with power, nor will 
mine ever paint small pictures with sufficient 
delicacy or refinement. You would never 
suppose that these hands could make such a 
miserable mess upon that palette as you see 
there (looking down at Wilkie’s dirty palette). 
Wilkie’s hands are copied for the real mother 
in my picture of (the Judgment of) Solomon, 
and it has been said that they are the most 
tender and expressive parts of the whole 
picture.” 


Wilkie was more ready to let Haydon paint 
his fine hands than to dip them into his own 
pocket, for when Haydon went to borrow five 
pounds of him,— it was in the very early days 
of the former’s dire impecuniosity, while he 
yet retained some shame at borrowing, and 
was sensitive to the quick of a refusal,— 
“Wilkie put his hand to his mouth and pressed 
his under-lip between his finger and thumb, 
like one of the figures in his ‘ Rent Day,’ and 
drawled out, in cold Scotch, that he ‘raaly 
couldn’t’ let me have it. I said, ‘ You can’t?’ 
d&c.; he replied, ‘No; indeed he could not.’” 

Here is a quite unexpected account of the 
personal appearance of the painter, or rather 
the designer, of ‘ Zadok in Search of the Waters 
of Oblivion ’—one of the most poetic of scenic 
pictures, one that is worth a score of his more 
pretending, and therefore more popular, works : 

“Martin was ofabout middle size,—fair, extremely 
good-looking, and pleasing in his expression. There 
was nothing remarkable or eccentric in his appear- 
ance. He was smart and trim, well-dressed, and 
gentlemanly; and, when seen out of doors, he seemed 
to delight in a light primrose-coloured vest with 
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bright metal buttons, a blue coat set off with the 
same; his hair gracefully curled, and shining with 
macassar oil. He was prepossessing, with a great 
flow of conversation and argument. He was also 
imaginative, and kept to his points with a tenacity 
not easily subdued.” 

It was this dainty gentleman who once heard 
two frame-maker’s men, in a room adjoining his 
study, engaged in a hot dispute as to which 
was the top and which the bottom of a picture 
of his, being unable to decide how they should 
place it in the frame they had made for it. 
Some of his painting, of a rough effective sort, 
and on a large scale, yet remains on the out- 
side of the wall of the studio at the back of 
his residence in Lindsey Houses, Chelsea, It 
is, we believe, in fresco. A narrow pent-house 
roof is all the protection it has had for more 
than twenty years. 


“Wilkie was tall, ungainly, and awkward in his 
manner; and, though not quite deserving the de- 
scription of Mrs. Flynn, the beautiful housekeeper 
at Castle Howard, who spoke of him ‘as the ugliest 
man she had ever seen,’ he was by no means the 

olden-haired Adonis his fellow-countryman, Allan 

unningham, would have liked to make him. He 
had rather a drawling, hesitating speech; and when 
in close argument would forget himself, and the 
‘twang’ of his Northern tongue was very strong. 
Indeed, he was never quite free from it, although 
he could not be persuaded that it was possible for 
any one to discover by his speech that he was a 
Northern; and he sometimes got out of humour 
when told of it. Haydon would laugh at his pro- 
voked expression when he twitted him with his 
Scotch accent, and Wilkie would insist on his pro- 
nunciation being ‘pure English.’ Haydon would 
cry out, ‘Ha, ha, ha! what a delusion!’ and as 
Wilkie became warm and vexed his native Scotch 
was evident enough. Haydon could then repeat 
and imitate the broad intonation of a particular 
expression Wilkie had, in his heat, allowed to slip 
out. When he found that he could not edge off, 
or get out of it in any way, Wilkie would laugh 
too, and return the quiz upon the Devonshire 

culiarities by saying, ‘Well, and yew tew are 

evonsheere, and fancy, like Northcote, that you 
speak pure English.’” 

We have understood that one of Wilkie’s 
greatest difficulties was with a sort of Shibbo- 
leth, in respect to the word “column,” which 
he rarely succeeded in pronouncing otherwise 
than as “colwme,” in the Scotch manner. 
Not long ago, we recorded the digging out of 
his grave of Ugo Foscolo, who thus paid the 
penalty of political exigencies of this hour, 
much to the astonishment of the villagers of 
Chiswick, among whom he had not lived in 
the odour of sanctity and honour. Here is 
a picture of contrast between this man and 
Wordsworth :— 


“On one occasion I met the Italian poet and 
lecturer, Ugo Foscolo, with Wordsworth and some 
ladies, at Haydon’s, at tea, in the evening. The 
contrast between the two poets was remarkable. 
Our own sat still and collected, philosophic and 
considerate ; his soul seemed full of the religion 
of poetry. He had dwelt apart, and arrived at 
convictions through experience and inspiration. 
His tranquillity was noble and majestic, like the 
repose of the lion. Conscious strength, with 
mild reserve, beamed placidly over the features 
that spoke of content, springing from the conviction 
of universal good. His Italian brother poet, 
volatile and passionate, ever and anon started from 
his chair, and vapoured about,—whirling round 
the room, twirling his quizzing-glass rapidly in 
excitement, as if he were suffering under some 
galvanic influence, expressing by violent action 
and gesture, as well as in every feature of his 


remarkable face, whatever proposition or sentiment 
he wished to enforce.” 








Conversation led to one of the company 
requesting Foscolo to recite a “few lines in 
the pure Italian tongue,’ in admiration for 
which the party agreed. The Italian poet 
rose and pronounced his own description of his 
own person, a sufficiently novel illustration, 
rendered startling by the manner in which it 
was given. This was marked by characteristic 
afflatus and gesticulation of the most un-English 
kind :— 

“No one unused to Italian recitation can form 
a just conception of it. Haydon’s small parlour 
seemed too confined for the voice, or for the violent 
gesticulation of Signor Foscolo. Wordsworth ap- 
peared astounded as the Italian proceeded with 
the description of himself, and seemed to be 
wondering to what excess this unexpected phrenitic 
display would lead ; and when the poet came to the 
last four lines, in which the letter 7 is rather 
frequent, our English poet seemed moved to fear, 
and opened his mouth and eyes, gasping for breath, 
so startling was the effect of the shrill, trumpet-like 
voice of the speaker, as it vibrated, sonorous or 
deep, with the rough sound of the letter r rambling 
in his throat or rattling on his tongue. The ladies 
fluttered in tremulous agitation, looking at each 
other, not without alarm, as this strange original 
was acting his wild part before them, throwing 
himself into all the contortions of which his pliant 
body was capable, while his voice and expression 
were equally variable and intense ; his ‘intent and 
deep-sunk eyes,’ darting like lightning, burning in 
anger, or melting in pensive softness, as occasion 
required. All this in so small a sitting-room, and 
so close to the audience, seemed excess even from 
an Italian point of view; and when it is thought 
that it was all about himself, it approached to 
madness.... Mr. Haydon... cordially thanked 
the Signor for exerting himself to so much 
effect. Wordsworth was silent and absorbed. The 
exhibition, altogether, seemed too much for him.” 

Discussion followed this display, in the 
course of which, doubtless, for argument’s 
sake, or moved by a temporary whim, Foscolo 
took occasion to deny the action of disinterested 
self-sacrifice of a man in saving the life of 
another; this brought out Wordsworth’s nobler 
feelings, and in the progress of the argument 
Foscolo, “with the vehemence natural to the 
Italian, holding his clenched fist all the time 
in our poet’s face, started off suddenly with a 
triumphant wave of his extended hand, and 
spinning quickly round the circle of the 
company, he nodded, as he passed each, his 
self-satisfaction, as if he had quite confounded 
his adversary, tossing and twirling his quizzing- 
glass the whole time in agitation and excite- 
ment. The self-complacency and apparent 
conceit could only be equalled by a Malvolio; 
and as he repeated his circuitous turns round 
and round, the ladies drew in their feet and 
costume, not a little apprehensive, as they 
were shocked at the liberty taken with a 
gentleman of such moderation and mildness as 
Mr. Wordsworth, however amused they might 
be at the novel antics of the foreign poet.” 

The descriptions of Wordsworth’s person, 
manner, and mind are very apt and lifelike, 
but we need not quote them. The account of 
Hazlitt has newer matter: of this critic, Bewick 
wrote in high terms, and with keen apprecia- 
tion of his striking character. First we have 
a description of the house in which Hazlitt 
lived, which had formerly held Milton, and 
a glimpse of Jeremy Bentham walking in his 
garden, both of which have been presented 
before, and are suggested, at least, in Haydon’s 
‘Autobiography’; likewise the laughable story 
of the christening of Hazlitt’s son, on which 








occasion no clergyman met the party of friends, 
who waited hour after hour, until it appeared 
that the absent-minded critic had forgotten to 
secure the presence of the reverend and indis- 
pensable functionary. The account given here 
of the feast which followed this abortive bap- 
tismal attempt is inferior to that given by 
Haydon of the same domestic muddle. These 
lines on the looks of Jeremy Bentham are 
acceptable :— 

“From these windows might occasionally be 
seen the famous lawgiver, Bentham, shufiling along 
in loose deshabille, his shirt-neck thrown open, the 
strings of his knee-breeches hanging about his 
shrunk legs, his loose habit of a coat seeming too 
large for his short puffy body. He staggered along 
with faltering steps, as if he would be tripped up 
by the least pebble or interruption in his way. We 
could hear distinctly his chirpy, garrulous voice, 
in broken treble tones or shrill uncertain sounds, 
answering to questions put to him by his com- 
panion, a spruce and well-adjusted divine, as they 
sauntered together in the open walks or leafy 
bowers, conversing, it is not improbable, upon the 
laws of the universe or ecclesiastical polity.” 


Hazlitt’s opinions on great pictures are re- 
tailed here. This note of a remark on Bentham 
is quaint, characteristic of the speaker in its 
quiet satiric and sardonic vein, and new to 
us :— 


“When Hazlitt perceived Bentham enter the 
garden, he paused in his conversation ; looking 
earnestly out of the window, and pointing him out, 
said, ‘Ah! that is the great lawgiver, Bentham ; 
a remarkable man; he could make laws for the 
whole universe, but, as the sailors say, “he doesn’t 
allow for the wind.”’ 


Hazlitt as a vigorous tennis-player is new:— 


“ When arrived at the court, he ushered me into 
a sort of gallery to an end, supported by strong 
wooden posts, so that it was open below for spec- 
tators of the sport. The game of tennis was soon 
commenced in good earnest, the players becoming 
excited and eager for success. My friend, having 
stripped to his shirt, looked all alive, and being 
anxious to do his best, soon displayed himself not 
only an adept, but an original in his style of play. 
It was peculiar and characteristic of the man, and 
his sighs, groans, and lamentations left no doubt 
that he was becoming warm in the spirit of the 
game, and sad trouble he had to hitch up his 
trousers, being his custom to be free of braces. 
He was the only one despoiled of his upper gar- 
ments, so that I had no difficulty in following his 
rapid movements; and as his excitement warmed 
in the course of the game, so his exclamations 
became more vehement, and with his difficulties 
his ardour increased, until he lashed himself up to 
desperation, and looked more like a savage animal 
than anything human. The spectators below me 
seemed to be well aware of the ability and eccen- 
tricity of this hero of the game, as they peered 
forward to witness any extraordinary feat of play. 
When a difficult ball was driven to such a distance 
from him, and so skilfully dropped close to the 
wall, that it seemed an impossibility to come near 
it in time, or catch it with a racket if he did, he 
would run with desperate speed, make a last spring, 
and, bending down his head to meet the concus- 
sion of the wall, crushing his hat flat over his 
eyes, dexterously tip the ball, sending it to its 
intended mark with unerring truth and amid 
murmurs of applause. Then jerking himself upright 
again, his eye following the ball in its lightning 
speed, he would pursue it, however difficult the 
course. Thus he would repeat his feats of agility 
and success, excited all the while to a desperation 
and madness beyond belief. It is impossible to 
give an idea of his expressions. His ejaculations 
were interlarded with unintentional and unmeaning 
oaths, that cannot be repeated, but may be ima- 
gined. In this way he would stamp and rave :— 
‘Nothing but my incapacity ; sheer want of skill, 
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of power, of physical ability; the Devil knows 
what! There again! Ever see such play? Egad! 
I'd better not take hold of the racket again if I 
do not do it better. Ah! well, that is better, but 
still bad enough—sheer incapacity, egad!’ And so 
he ran on all the time he played, so that the energies 
of his mind and body were fretted and embittered. 
The phrenzy of his irritability, although curious as 
characteristic, yet became, if not alarming, at least 
not pleasant to witness. And as he came occasion- 
ally to set his back against the post under me, and 
rub himself to and fro with the force of irascible 
impatience, repeating the exclamations to himself, 
I could not but wish that all might end well, and 
the game might close in favour of my friend’s 
party. Fortunately it was soon over, and, as I 
wished, William Hazlitt had won his game at 
tennis. I could perceive him in all the joyous 
triumphs of boyish pleasure, stooping low, his 
racket in both hands, and, bounding from the 
ground, throw it high up to the roof, exclaiming to 
himself, ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ andashe waved his right 
arm over his head, catch with dexterity his falling 
racket, retiring with the satisfied beam of triumph 
in his face, to put on his coat and waistcoat.” 

How Hazlitt resented the impertinence of 
Scotch villagers, appears in the description 
of his conduct to those of Melrose :— 

“The good people of Melrose, when he walked 
leisurely through the town for the first time, and 
alone, turned out in a body to watch his return, 
that they might have a sufficient opportunity of 
scrutinizing his person and belongings. He found 
them in ranks or groups in front of their dwellings, 
gaping and staring at him, as he told me, ‘like so 
many idiots.’ Instead, however, of taking no 
notice of this provincial attention as complimen- 
tary to his popularity, he was highly offended at 
the liberty taken with him as a stranger, and he 
made a full stand, fronting round to the principal 
position of the enemy, and, with a countenance full 
of scorn and indignation, he addressed them in a 
loud and thundering voice thus :—‘ What the 
Devil do you see in me? you staring hawbucks ! 
Cannot a stranger walk through your town with- 
out exciting this vacant and impertinent curiosity ? 
What is there for you to see? you gaping Scotch 


eee) 


ninnies ! 

Hazlitt described a Scotch stare as “a wide, 
vpen, cold, hard, fixed gaze, of both unmeaning 
eyes, not to be endured,—a gaze without any 
redeeming intention, but of sheer impudence.” 

To this follows a capital account of visits to 
Abbotsford and Sir W. Scott, where the geni- 
ality of the romancer is described with great 
spirit and feeling. There is a capital sketch 
of Maturin, who, by sticking a red wafer on his 
forehead, used to signify to his household his 
desire to be undisturbed, when he wished to be 
considered under the influence of poetic in- 
spiration. The author of the tragic and once- 
harrowing romance of ‘Melnoth,’ greatly 
surprised Bewick by his costume, appearance, 
and manners :— 

“Coming to him by appointment, I found him 
waiting for me dressed up for the occasion, a cour- 
teous and finished gentleman, pacing his drawing- 
room in elegant full-dress, a splendidly bound book 
laid open upon a cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
laced round the edges and scented with Eau-de- 
Cologne, and held upon both hands ; astylish new 
black wig curled over his temples, his shirt-collar 
reaching half way up his face, and his attenuated 
cheeks rouged up tothe eyes! It was a perfect 
make-up, and my chagrin was exceedingly great. 
Thad expected to find him in a costume which 
would have been such as to aid the poetical charac- 
ter, in something Byronic and picturesque,—some- 
thing suggestive of the personitication of a wild and 
romantic hero, cast in the sombre light and shade 
of mysterious thought or ascetic asperity.” 

A second visit to Sir Walter Scott was fol- 
lowed by receipt of news of the miserable death 








of this poor fellow Maturin, likewise by a 
jovial interview with Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. At this point we must close our exami- 
nation of these amusing volumes, adding 
commendations of them to the reader, and 
thanks for Mr. Thomas Landseer’s share in 


the work. 





Fine-Art Eossip. 

WE noticed in our last number, among the repro- 
ductions, by a novel lithographic process, of the 
original drawings of artists, a sketch by Mr. Faed. 
We must do this artist the justice to say that the 
sketch in question was not intended to be published. 
A more finished one, on the same subject, is in hand, 
and will appear with sketches by Tadema, Millais, 
and other artists who have undertaken to supply 
them to the publishers. 

To-pay (Saturday) the exhibition of a collection 
of water-colour drawings, in the rooms of the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club, will be closed. 

Ir has been decided to erect a marble statue of 
the late Earl of Clarendon in the Foreign Office, 
as a memorial of that statesman. A committee has 
been formed to receive subscriptions for this pur- 
pose. 

M. Louis GEELHAND has, according to the Indé- 
pendance Belge, presented to the Bibliotheque 

Royale of Brussels two medals of great value. The 
first of these was executed in 1501, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Margaret of Austria with Phili- 
bert le Beau, Duke of Savoy ; the second is the 
work of the learned Italian jurist of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, Giulio della Torre, who 
abandoned his chair at Padua to devote himself 
entirely to Art. This medal, which is admirably 
executed, has escaped the researches of the Marquis 
Scipione Maffei in his great work ‘ Verona Illustrata.’ 
The artist has here given us, on one side of the 
medal, a representation of his head, and on the 
reverse represents himself as being led by Science, 
whom he calls MEUS DUX. 

One of the best things, if not the very best thing, 
to be done when a blunder has been made is to 
correct it, if not to revise it, or, at any rate, not 
to persist in it; least of all, should we continue to 
repeat a blunder. Now, this last-mentioned and 
worst course is precisely that which some propose 
with regard to the “ fine series of Munich windows 
in the apse (of St. Paul’s), after Prof. Schnorr’s 
designs.” It appears that the execution of a con- 
tract, previously entered into, for these large trans- 
parencies, is being continued; and some actually 
desire to enrich the building throughout with pic- 
tures which are not only executed on false prin- 
ciples of Art, in representing objects in transmitted 
light as they appear when viewed by means of 
reflected light, or, to be a little less concise, by 
depicting on a transparent medium objects, human 
figures, &c., as if that medium were an opaque one, 
such as a canvas. One result is the production of 
enormously costiy windows, which esthetically are 
on a par with coloured blinds. The second result 
is almost equally unfortunate, although it is less 
offensive to the taste of students. It is caused by 
the use of semi-opaque colours to produce the effect 
of the shadows on solid figures, or, as before, the 
effect in nature of objects seen by reflected light, 
4. €., aS objects commonly appear. These semi- 
opaque colours obstruct and reflect, instead of 
tinging and transmitting, light to the interior of 
a building. The splendid, jewel-like aspect of old 
stained glass is known to all. This is due (1) to 
the infinitesimally small proportion of semi-opaque 
pigments employed in it compared with that of 
those which simply dye the light and let it pass 
on; (2) to the broken and varied depths of the 
tints, or degrees of the colours, which are ever 
present in, and absolutely essential to, the splen- 
dour of old stained glass. No finer test of the fit- 
ness of any one to be entrusted with such a work 
as the decoration of St. Paul’s could be found than 
that which is involved in recognition of the falla- 
cies of Munich painted glass. (We say nothing of 
other orders of painting in that city.) If such is 











the art desired for St. Paul’s, we say at once that 
the church had better be let alone. The great 
advocate for Munich glass, and the principle it 
represents, was the late Mr. Winston, whose in- 
fluence has been in this matter most unfortunate 
upon those who do not seem to perceive that he 
was purely an archeologist, and that, although 
an admirable copyist of stained glass, these 
did not make him an artist or enable him to 
master the principles of Fine Art. Blind neglect 
of simple rudiments of zsthetic practice, evidenced 
by the insertion of the transparencies in question, 
is one of the mest painful facts with which Art- 
teachers in this country have to deal. The utter 
failure and the enormous cost—far greater than 
that of rightly-executed windows—of the trans- 
parencies in Glasgow Cathedral ought to have 
warned everybody against adopting the same style 
of enrichment. We repeat that St. Paul’s had 
better be left alone than become a field for dis- 
playing bad and costly transparencies, instead of 
resplendent stained-glass windows. The question 
has been absurdly mixed up with that of architec- 
tural styles, as if transparencies, however false in 
principle, costly, and wasteful of light they may 
be, were tolerable in Renaissance and quasi-Clas- 
sical buildings, but abominable in Gothic works. 
Neither has the matter anything to do with 
nationalities, for nothing can be viler than some 
English transparencies we wot of. 

Tue Levant Herald contains a remarkable 
announcement of a projected Art Exhibition in 
Constantinople. In the last few years professional 
Art has been spread among the Osmanlees, and 
the present plan is supported by three artists : 
Aali Effendi, a Parisian student, is director of the 
Lithographic and a Departments of the 
Minister of War; Ahmed Effendi, another Parisian 
student, and pupil of MM. Boulanger and Géréme, 
is noted as the first Ottoman artist whose works 
have been admitted to a Western exhibition: he 
practises water-colour and landscape. Limonji 
Effendi, an Armenian, is draughtsman to the 
Museum. With the help of Armenian and Greek 
votaries, it is expected a good collection will be 
obtained; and it is hoped a restoration may be 
effected of the old schools of colour in glass- 
painting, mosque-decoration, and art-manufactures. 








——s 
MADAME DE LA MOTTE, American Prima Donna, begs to 
announce a MORNING RECITAL of Gluck’s ORPHEUS, at. St. 


George’s Hall. English Words by H. F. Chorley. Particulars duly 
announced. 








The Tritone: a Method of Harmony and 
Modulation. By Joseph N. Green, (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) 

AnoTueR book on the theory of Music! A 

theory of music and the theory of music convey 

very opposite ideas. Within these few years 
past there have appeared no fewer than ten 
new theories of music, and in this number the 
philosophical, and, to some extent, practical 
work by Helmholtz, and the many curious 
pamphlets to which his remarkable treatise has 
given birth, are not included. It is said, when 
philosophers are busy with Fine Art, Art is 
stationary, and artists at a nonplus. Mr. Green 
is somewhat of this opinion ; for in his singular 
essay on the principles of art in music—as to 
science, he gives it up—he tells his readers 
that there is not much left to write about, 
except in the matter of modulation. He fully 
adopts the advice of Prof. De Morgan, who, 
after analyzing the modern diatonic scale, dryly 
observes—‘‘ One word to those who write on 
the scale without much mathematical know- 
ledge: Get into a tempered scale as fast as 
you can, and keep there.” Mr. Green goes to 
the pianoforte, sees that the octave is divided 
into twelve semitones—he accepts the division 
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as an ultimate fact; he questions it not; he 
seeks for no further analysis. ‘The object of 
his treatise is the solution of the combination 
of these sounds ; he is only so far scientific as 
to teach a knowledge of Art work ; in fact, he 
says, “ When I have taught the rules for mate- 
rial results, which is the end of Art, I leave to 
others to explain the science of the principle, 
and to give the reason why.” He allows no 
scope for instinct, no play for imagination, 
and has put musical art into a strait jacket ; 
and a very tight garment it is. To those who 
are conversant with works of theory, there is 
nothing absolutely new in Mr. Green’s ‘Tritone.’ 
He must not be held answerable for the unde- 
monstrable character of his vocabulary of the 
sounds he describes as musical, nor for the 
laws by which he combines them as chords, 
and teaches their progression. Grammars of 
music are valuable in proportion as they prove 
the relationship of sounds, and the cause of 
relationship. No sound in music is isolated, 
and, in fact, it cannot be called a musical 
sound when it is shown where it stands in the 
eircle of harmony, by what right it stands 
there, and how many are its connectives. 
Relation in sounds, is connexion between such 
as have a common origin ; relation in harmony, 
is the connexion through concording intervals. 
There must be an origin for harmony, out of 
which grows the concording family. Relation 
gives the right of succession, and explains the 
laws of action and government. 

All grand music has been written upon 
one law, but this law does not please Mr. 
Green. Sebastian Bach wrote upon it; and 
Mr. Green tells his readers that the music of 
Bach is only so much shapeless combination. 
Handel wrote upon this law, yet Mr. Green 
tells us that “‘Handel’s canons and canonic 
imitations have only to be submitted to the 
new rules of the Tritone, and the hideousness 
of the combinations would at once be revealed.” 

In new elementary works, the value of the 
rules must be judged by their results. Does 
the tree bring forth good fruit? Every method 
of harmony takes its position from the character 
of its examples. No doubt, there is many a 
professor, when perusing the original examples 
which elucidate Mr. Green’s theory, would be 
inclined to retort upon him with the criticisms 
he has applied to Bach and Handel. His 
examples are both “shapeless and hideous”: 
nor could they fail to be otherwise ; for by his 
theory he has deprived himself of means and 
appliances with which to write good music, 
and which were known to, approved of, and 
practised by Bach and Handel, and gave them 
the power and majesty for which they are so 
remarkable. We know Bach’s theory, for his 
pupil, Kirnberger, published it; we know 
Handel’s theory through that of Kalvisius, 
whose book Handel said was worth its weight 
in gold. It taught composers to write eight- 
part motets as readily as a chatty letter to a 
friend. Mr. Green resigns the opinions of 
Bach and Handel as to harmony in music; 
he accepts the diatonic scale from the piano, 
but, of course, without knowing what it con- 
tains. He turns the scale backwards, and 
thus gains a minor scale, but not the one com- 
monly received. He adopts Momigny’s theory 
of a grand string of Thirds upon the Dominant, 
or fifth of the key, and, trusting to the old 
adage, that the semitone makes music, he takes 
up Spinola’s theory of the chords on the seventh 





and second of the scale; and in this way, by 
the aid of the inversion of the numbers, or, as 
some would say, the reversion of the chord, 
constructs a formidable phalanx of chords upon 
the last harmonic of the dominant,—a sound 
incapable of generating any harmonic in the 
key, neither in itself causal nor active, and 
altogether subject to the fifth and fourth of 
the key. But then Mr. Green’s notions of the 
sounds in his key differ so widely from those 
of great masters, he almost resigns the ele- 
ments for logical thought and expression in 
music. The octave goes for nothing ; the fifth 
and the fourth “are of comparative nullity of 
value”; the third and the sixth are “not 
members of the harmonic key.” Having thus 
disposed of five out of the seven sounds, he 
turns to the harmonics of the Dominant, which, 
as they close the harmonic change of the key, 
have no active power, and cannot generate a 
single sound; yet on these two sounds, the 
second and the seventh of the key, Mr. Green 
builds up eight out of the fifteen chords which 
he gives in his General Table, on page 10 of 
his work. At page 19 it is stated that “the 
key is represented by the two chords of the 
tonic and dominant seventh; but he sets up 
another key, which he describes as the Har- 
monic: this key contains the two chords we 
have mentioned, three intermediates, two dis- 
sonant, on his favourite intervals of the second 
and the seventh; and, lastly, the chord that is 
snubbed throughout his treatise in the most 
unceremonious manner—the chord of the sub- 
dominant, which he describes as being “con- 
sonant on the fourth of the scale, and admitted 
only for the sake of connexion.” It may be 
remarked upon this most important chord of 
the sub-dominant, that it universally becomes 
a favourite with great composers in their last 
period. Having, in their early days, worked 
the tonic and dominant, they fall back upon 
the sub-dominant and tonic, and find they have 
an entire new field opened to their genius and 
learning. 

As Mr. Green, however unwilling, appears 
to have submitted tothe necessity of producing 
a sub-dominant chord in his theory, it is not 
a little singular that he did not seek it, as all 
great theorists have done; for, after all, a sub- 
dominant chord extracted from the imagined 
harmonics of the dominant is no sub-dominant 
at all, and if Mr. Green professed to be scien- 
tific, he would be required to state the relative 
value of the vibrations in this chord with 
regard to the Tonic; and this brings us to the 
chord on the seventh of the scale, containing 
the “Tritone,” a term which has given Mr. 
Green the title to his work. The chord con- 
sists of three sounds, forming two minor 
chords, and in the key of c itis B, G, Fr. The 
question, what is ther, and whence does it come? 
has been asked a‘thousand times. Handel 
and Bach say it is the fourth of the key, and 
Beethoven, in his later works makes it quite 
clear that this was also hisopinion. So again 
Mozart ; witness the overture to the ‘ Zauber- 
fléte.’ Now if these great musicians be right, 
M. Fétis has not done wrong in saying “ when 
we have finished we will begin again,” or, 
in other words, when the harmonics of the 
dominant have been expressed, the root of the 
key rises up and says to the dominant, Now 
you and your children may go home, for a 
key means a limit of sounds, so many children, 
and no more, and when they have travelled as 





far as they can go they must return to their 
parent. If they set up independent establish- 
ments and marry and get children, they have, 
of course, got out of parental control. What 
is the use of a key, if it be not to tell the 
composer of what the tone family consists, and 
what are its relations? Had Mr. Green adopted 
the everlasting and imperishable law of har- 
mony—that of the double character of the 
tonic and mediant—his work would have 
proved clear and intelligible, and to all scholars. 
doubly interesting. There is as yet no fixed 
method for the explanation of the law of pro- 
gression, that is to say, the law of movement 
from one tone to another. Mr. Green has 
adopted the plan of using the numbers of the 
tonal scale, as numbers of remove from sound 
to sound. The number expresses in this case 
not the interval of the scale, but the distance 
from the last sound. In this way, he points 
out the relation of the progressing tone to the 
tone following it, and by his method of inver- 
sion (which is not new, although he seems to 
think so) he points out the parallels or re- 
sponding tones for the key. This was done 
by Spinola, but Mr. Green has enlarged the 
method, and rendered his book valuable by 
some interesting and useful diagrams. Had 
he founded the many curious observations to 
be met with in his ‘ Tritone’ upon the impreg- 
nable and unalterable law of the harmonic 
chain, he would have given a treatise of master 
value to all young musicians. 

The second portion of the book treats upon 
Modulation. Mr. Green treats Notation as a 
thing of no importance, and with him G sharp 
is A flat, and G flat isF sharp. Any Italian 
singer of reputation, any concerto violinist of 
high standing, would tell him these things were 
not so, and a reference to the pages of any 
scientific writers on the science of musical 
tones would show him the contrary. These 
differences involve the essential differences of 
notation ; and if a flat is a sharp, and a sharp 
is a flat, there is an end of the meaning and 
value of a key,—of the doctrine of harmony ; 
and composers of music will have to subscribe 
to the opinion that a succession of twelve 
perfect fifths are every way correspondent with 
a succession of seven octaves; or, in other 
words, B sharp is the same as c natural. The 
ear, like the eye, can take in but one pitch or 
division at a time, and loves these divisions to 
be as perfect as possible. The late General 
Thompson, who constructed organs on the 
principles of just intonation, and wrote treatises 
in explanation thereof, would have grieved 
over the ‘Tritone’; and the famous Mr. Marsh, 
of Chichester, who looked forward to the hear- 
ing of music in perfect tune as one of the great 
enjoyments of the next world, would have dis- 
claimed all sympathy with Mr. Green’s theories. 
He has embarrassed his treatise on Modulation 
by a chromatic scale and its inversion, which 
is, of course, so much paper-notation, and leads 
him at times into strange errors. No doubt 
this portion of his book is of use, but it is 
much injured by his notion of super - tonic 
chords, the false situation of the sub-dominant, 
the anomalous character of his chromatic scale, 
and his peculiar notions of progression. With 
all reserves, the book may be unquestionably 
pronounced an advance, because it is a system 
pointing out much that is not commonly known 
about music, but necessary to be known. It 
cannot be read without profit and instruction. 
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SIGNOR MARIO. 

Tuis is not the time to oq a biography of the 
most fascinating tenor who ever glorified—not 
fretted—his hour on the lyric stage. This is not 
the moment to pen an obituary, for all the ladies 
of the operatic creation would be in tears at the 
bare announcement. But assuming that this 
Velasquez Cavaliero has really taken his farewell of 
public life, a few notes as to his career, some 
reminiscences of his répertoire, and a very limited 
reference to the defects which musical history 
(truthful and inevitable), sooner or later, must be 
forced to disclose, may as well be recorded in these 
pages, which for years have reported his triumphs, 
and which have had but rare occasions to chronicle 
his shortcomings. Against the absurdly-eulogistic 
strains promulgated this final season of the really 
great tenor, emphatic protest must be entered. 
Such fulsome eulogy, and such daring withholding 
of truth in professed reports, are degrading to criti- 
cism, are injurious to Art, are insulting to com- 
peting artists who are commencing their career, and 
are a serious injury to the composers whose works 
have been distorted and damaged to meet the 
exigencies of a broken-down voice. Rome in ruins 
is always a sad spectacle,—a painter whose pencil 
no longer responds to the dictates of a once lively 
fancy,—a sculptor whose chisel fails to mobilize in 
marble the features which he could once so easily 
have vivified, — anything in Art which exhibits 
decay, is depressing; but on the lyric stage, when 
audiences listen to a voice which has no longer 
power to charm, where charm once was in the 
ascendant, nothing can be more deplorable than to 
be spectators of a vain struggle with Nature, and 
to be compelled to strive for other reasons for the 
presence on the stage than those which first induced 
the artist to try his fortune thereon. Let the sad 
scenes of 1871 be forgotten : let us go back to 1838, 
when an ex-Sardinian officer, a Count of the island 
of Candia, under the name of Mario, stepped on 
the boards of the Grand Opéra in Paris, to sing 
the part of Robert le Diable. The handsome 
presence of the young Piedmontese caused the 
audience to forget that as bad an actor as could be 
conceived,—as unprepared a singer as had ever 
sung,—had made a failure. In ‘Count Ory,’ the 
charm of the voice told,—but it was felt that 
where Nourrit had reigned, and Duprez was 
supreme, there was no room for a novice. From 
the Rue Lepelletier to the Odéon, where Italian 
Opera then was given, was felt to be the right step 
for the new-comer, and from Paris to London was 
the obvious travel of the new tenor. Critics, in 
judging new singers, ought to be told that in 1839, 
when they were writing on the merits—or rather 
demerits—of the singer who was doing Gennaro, 
a great mistake was made. The awkward, angular 
action of the Signor Mario of that period was 
subsequently changed into the gallant and graceful 
bearing of the Knight of the Middle Ages, who 
imposed respect by presence only; and he who 
sang without passion was destined to move all 
hearts,—to be the soul-stirring tenor of his age,— 
and to hold his own for a quarter of a century 
without a rival; for Duprez disappeared soon after 
Mario was at his zenith, and Rubini had retired 
into private life,—singing more captivatingly on the 
last night of his life than he had ever done. That 
Grisi exercised a potent influence over the mind of 
Signor Mario, inspiring him with a desire to shine 
as an actor, there can be little doubt ; but close 
observers of the career of Signor Mario will be dis- 
posed to admit that it was coming in contact with 
Madame Viardot in the ‘Huguenots’ that was the 
turning-point in his marked change as an actor. 
This great artiste, who came to sing the part of 
Valentina in Meyerbeer’s masterpiece, was really the 
representative of the composer in the mounting of 
the work, the opposition to which from the Italian 
singers was more than strong, it was rancorous. 
The lady sueceeded in her exertions, and the genius 
of Meyerbeer, in 1848, for the first time in this 
country, asserted its supremacy. Mario, at first 
somewhat lifeless and listless as Raoul, changed 
his tone when the French tenor, M. Roger, one night, 
through the indisposition of the Italian, was called 





upon to sing the part, which he did in French, 

adame Viardot, on the spur of the moment, from 
memory, singing in French also, so that Raoul and 
Valentina were declaiming in the Gallic tongue 
whilst the other artists in the cast were revelling in 
their choice Italian. M. Roger woke Signor Mario- 
from lethargy,—from that night the septuor of the 
duel was a reality,—the duet with Valentina was 
inspired. From 1848 was really the epoch of 
Signor Mario’s ascendancy. To enumerate his 
successful assumptions would be useless. To par- 
ticularize his failures would serve no end. He 
was always what is termed a bad study. He took 
a great length of time before he mastered the 
points of a new character. Nor can Signor Mario 
be classified amongst the list of conscientious 
artists who follow strictly the text of their com- 
posers. On the contrary, he took sad liberties at 
times,—he distorted the intentions of the musicians 
whose works he was interpreting. He was always 
an uncertain artist for an Impresario. Probably 
the affection of the throat which caused such fre- 
quent disappointment was the cause of his deve- 
lopment as an actor. Year after year he gained 
in histrionic ability, and what was once engaging 
and captivating became at times sympathetic, and 
sometimes sublime. Judging him by the standard 
of tenors within the recollection of old Opera fre- 
quenters, he was surpassed by David and Rubini 
in florid execution; he never attained the grandeur 
of Duprez in declamation ; but in charm of voice, 
grace of action, dignify of deportment, and, above 
all, insinuation as a lover, who ever has approached 
Signor Mario? And yet this captivating tenor is 
in his sixty-second year, and on Monday he was 
Raoul, in the ‘Huguenots, and on Wednesday 
Fernando, in the ‘Favorita.’ Amidst a hurricane 
of cheering, after repeated recalls before the cur- 
tain, the most popular artist of his age finally 
withdrew from his public career on the 19th of 
July, 1871. 


MADAME PATTI AS VALENTINA. 


Contrary to expectation, contrary even to the 
opinion of Meyerbeer, who was so anxious for 
Madame Patti to appear as Valentina and Alice, 
her assumption of the former part must be pro- 
nounced to be a failure, despite such a shower of 
bouquets and wreaths, and such a storm of cheering 
from the vast auditory which filled Covent Garden 
last Monday night, at the prima donna’s benefit, as 
have been rarely exhibited ‘and displayed within 
the Covent Garden walls. But her physical powers 
were not equal to the calls upon the upper notes 
which Valentina has to sustain, and not to touch 
merely. She was in difficulty already in the finale 
of the first act (the second in the original score), 
for Madame Patti failed to hold her own against 
her colleagues, chorus and band, which Valentina 
is bound to do at the exhibition of her despair at 
Raoul’s rejection of her hand. Matters got worse 
in the duet with Marcel, wherein she nearly broke 
down, saving herself only by the distortion of the 
text, in a delivery of a scale which was a kind of 
sauve qui peut. Again, in the duet, the score of 
Meyerbeer had little to do with her version. Even 
her acting seemed to be affected by the vocal 
deficiencies : she was cold and conventional. In 
short, the Valentina of last Monday night fell 
infinitely short of the creation thereof by poor 
Cornélie Falcon,—cannot be compared with the 
noble and intellectual interpretation of Madame 
Viardot,—cannot compete with the energetic acting 
of Grisi,—and has been totally eclipsed vocally by 
the sonorous strains of Mdlle. Tietjens. Madame 
Patti is a great artiste, but she is not destined to 
enact the characters of the grand school of Pasta, 
Grisi, Schroeder, Devrient, and Viardot. Madame 
Lind, in the zenith of her popularity, tried Norma, 
and failed. Madame Patti is of that class of 
artistes, like Sontag and Persiani, who have not 
been able to abandon a restricted répertoire. Valen- 
tina must be noble in presence, dignified in 
deportment, and colossal in power: she is not an 
Amina, nor a mad Lucia, nor a vivacious Adina 
or Rosina. Madame Patti maintained the attri- 
butes of her former assumptions, and therefore 








failed. No artiste can afford a reverse more than 
she can, and she will not be deluded by Monday’s 
manifestation. The superb acting of Signor Mario, 
and the fine singing of M. Faure, relieved the 
innumerable defects of a disastrous representation, 
wherein discipline was lost, and disorder pre- 
dominated. 


CIMAROSA’S ‘ ASTUZIE FEMMINILI.’ 

EvEn if space permitted, there is no temptation 
to dwell on the mounting of the above work, which 
is replete with melodious imagery, with piquant 
instrumentation, and, without the aid of a chorus, 
has power in the concerted pieces. It is not as 
great a ——> as the ‘ Matrimonio Segreto.’ If 
it should ever be done again at Covent Garden 
with a stronger cast, and with a body of fine-toned 
stringed instruments, there will be time enough to 
refer to its manifold beauties, which would, however, 
be much more appreciated in a smaller arena than 
Covent Garden. If the Lyceum Opera Buffa should 
be continued in the winter, the performance of the 
‘ Astuzie Femminili’ would be welcomed, especially 
if Mdile. Colombo and Signor Borella were in- 
cluded in the cast. 








CONCERTS. 

Tue artists of Her Majesty’s Opera being en- 
gaged on the 15th at the Royal Albert Hall, to 
which the tide of concert giving is turning fast, 
there was a new set of singers for the Eighth Crystal 
Palace Summer Programme last Saturday. Malle. 
Marie Battu sang a new waltz by M. Maton, which 
enabled the clever singer to show off her facility in 
the execution of florid passages. Mdlle. Pauline 
Canissa made a more favourable impression than 
she had done at her disastrous début at Drury Lane 
in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ To these two artistes were 
added the familiar names of Madame Sherrington 
and Fraulein Drasdil, Mr. G. Perren and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, M. Belval, the French basso, being the 
contribution from Drury Lane. The solo players 
were Fraulein Emma Brandes, whose fine talent as 
a pia..iste is of a nature to guarantee a brilliant 
career for her, and Signor Sivori, who has been 
displaying his very best this season, and his best 
means that in refinement and delicacy he has no 
rival on his instrument. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpur- 
gis Night’ opened the concert, which ended with 
the chorus “Trumpet, blow,” from M. Gounod’s 
‘Reine de Saba.’ 

Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ was the oratorio performed 
by the National Choral Society in the Royal Albert 
Hall last Monday evening, under the direction of 
Mr. G. W. Martin. The leading singers were Miss 
M. Scott, Miss A. Buckland, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, 
J. Cook, and Lander. 

The fifth of the series of concerts given by the 
Society of Arts in aid of the National Training 
School for Music, took place in the Royal Albert 
Hall on the 19th, Sir Michael Costa conductor, 
with Mesdames Tietjens, Sherrington, Fernandez, 
Signori Vizzani, Foli, and Mr. Cummings as prin- 
cipal vocalists, and Herr Pauer as solo pianist, and 
Mr. E. Howell as violoncellist. The scheme com- 
prised four overtures, Auber’s ‘Gustave’ (the 
subject of which was set also by Signor Verdi in 
‘Il Ballo’), Beethoven’s ‘Leonora, and Mozart’s 
‘Nozze di Figaro, besides Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
work, ‘In Memoriam,’ conducted by himself, and 
which is decidedly his finest instrumental com- 
position. Herr Pauer and Mr. E. Howell (son of 
the veteran contra-basso) performed Mendelssohn’s 
Variations in p, Op. 17, for piano and violoncello, 
and Herr Pauer also executed his own ‘ Tarantella,’ 
and a piece by Herr Taubert, of Berlin, ‘La Cam- 
panella.” The vocal numbers were much of the 
usual order. The sixth and last concert of the 
series will be given next Wednesday, the artistes 
engaged being Mesdames Tietjens and Carola, 
Signori Prudenza, Mendioroz and Agnesi, with 
Signor Sivori as solo violin. 

The long-promised inaugural performance of the 
Grand Organ, in the Royal Albert Hall, only just 
completed by Mr. Willis, took place last Tuesda, 
evening, by Mr. Best, of the St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, who also holds the post of organist at 
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the Royal Albert Hall. The selection comprised 
Handel’s Concerto, No. 2, Mendelssohn’s Sonata, 
No. 1, two Preludes and Fugues by Bach, as 
illustrative of organ music of the old school. 
The works by modern composers were Dr. 
S. S. Wesley’s (Gloucester Cathedral) Choral 
Song and Fugue, on a theme by Travers, an 
Andante, ‘Grazioso,’ by Mr. E. J. Hopkins (the 
Temple), and an air, with variations, by Mr. Henry 
Smart, an organist of much ability, who has written 
much for this instrument. Mr. Best contributed 
also two of his own compositions,—a March in A 
minor, and an Andante Pastorale and Fugue in & 
major. There are 111 stops, besides 14 additional 
combinations of manuals and pedals, four rows of 
keys, and more than two octaves of pedals. There 
are very special novelties in the mechanism of this 
colossal organ, but there are no innovations as to 
the character of the stops,—the model, in fact, of the 
St. George’s Hall instrument being closely adhered 
to. The power is certainly immense, the tone 
is grand and imposing, and there is quality of a 
sympathetic kind in several of the reed stops. 
Mr. Best skilfully developed the prominent 
points of the new organ, which it is hoped 
will be tested by many other native as well as 
foreign players. That the organ will be an essential 
element of attraction, there can be no doubt. 

M. Vivier, the composer and performer on 
the horn, had a Matinée on the 20th inst. He 
might have taken a high position as a musician, 
but he has preferred to indulge in a career of eccen- 
tricities, not the least curious of which is a tendency 
for blowing bubbles, which illustrate, unfortunately, 
the progress of his professional life. 

At Mr. Mapleson’s benefit at the Crystal Palace 
on the 19th, there was an afternoon concert, the 
principal singers at which were Mesdames Tietjens, 
Trebelli-Bellini, Murska, Sinico, Léon Duval, Fer- 
nandez, and Alboni, M. Capoul, Mr. Bentham, M. 
Belval, Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, Prudenza, Men- 
dioroz, Casaboni, Foli, Caravoglia, and Bignio. 
There was an evening performance of Rossini’s 
*Barbiere,’ the chief characters sustained by M. 
Capoul, Signori Zoboli, Mendioroz, and Foli, and 
Malle. Léon Duval, with Signor Li Calsi as con- 
ductor. There was also a ballet, with the Viennese 
dancers of Her Majesty’s Opera; and the entire 
entertainment was completed by the playing of 
fountains and the display of fireworks. 








Musical Gassip. 

A piscussion has arisen as to the authenticity 
of a Minuet alleged to have been added by Handel 
in the overture to the ‘ Messiah, when it was not 
intended for the oratorio to follow. It is affirmed 
that the amanuensis and pupil of Handel, Mr. 
Christopher Smith, gave a copy of the Minuet to 
Mr. Langdon, the organist of Exeter Cathedral ; 
and Mr. T. E. Jones, the present organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, states, in a letter to the 
Musical Standard, that he copied fifty years ago, 
from a book belonging to Mr. Skeats, who was 
a pupil of Langdon, the Minuet in question. Now 
this evidence is not conclusive. It rests upon 
copies ; but where is Handel’s original manuscript 
of the Minuet? It is certainly not to be found in 
the manuscript of the ‘ Messiah’ at Buckingham 
Palace, a fac-simile of which was published by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. As for the arguments 
about style and writing, the Junius controversy, 
which still rages, renders caution necessary in the 
acceptance of secondary proof. 

PROMENADE concerts will be revived at Covent 
Garden on the 19th of August, under the direction 
of Mr. Riviere, of the Alhambra. Mr. Mapleson 
will renew his winter series of Italian opera at 
cheap prices at Covent Garden in November and 
December, and at Christmas Mr. A. Harris will 
have the Covent Garden Theatre for pantomime. 

Mo te. Curistine Nitsson, whose career in 
America has been hitherto confined to the giving 
of concerts, sacred and secular, will commence 
a series of operatic performances in New York in 
September. Her financial success has been of such 
a nature as to preclude the possibility of any 








Impresario essaying to tempt her to return to any 
European Opera-house, Within less than a year, 
it is stated, on the best authority, the Swedish 
songstress cleared 30,0001. It is probable that her 
transatlantic trip will close her artistic career, to 


be followed by marriage and retirement into private 


life. 

As Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula,’ performed by an 
English Opera company, was included in the cate- 
gory of musical entertainments at the “Cat-Show” 
in the Crystal Palace last week, it is as well to 
record that the acting and singing of Miss Blanche 
Cole, as Amina, and Mr. G. Perren, as Elvino, were 
of a nature to cause regret that the two artists have 
not the opportunity afforded to them of appearing 
in a national Opera-house in this vast metropolis. 
The execution of the rondo finale by Miss Blanche 
Cole could challenge comparison with many foreign 
singers who have been heard in this country in the 
‘ Sonnambula.’ 

Mr. Loneuurst, of Canterbury, who may be 
recollected as the Master Longhurst who sang with 
Miss Stephens (the Dowager Countess of Essex), in 
the opera of ‘Henri Quatre,’ the duet of “My 
pretty page, look out afar,” by Bishop, has composed 
an oratorio, ‘David and Absalom,’ the words 
selected from Scripture by the Rev. H. Gearing, of 
Canterbury Cathedral, which will be produced at 
Christmas by the Canterbury Harmonic Union, of 
which the Dean is President. 

Tue special notification of the Drury Lane 
Impresario to his subscribers, withdrawing the 
name of Mdlle. Marimon from the announcements 
until her medical adviser can certify her capability 
to continue her operatic duties regularly, is carrying 
out the course suggested in these columns. 

BesrpeEs Bonn, there will be a Beethoven Festi- 
val held, in August, in Salzburg, directed by Dr. 
Bach. 

Ar the annual meeting of the members of the 
Philharmonic Society, on the 17th inst., the follow- 
ing professors were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: Messrs. G. F. Anderson, T. Calkin, Walter 
Macfarren, M‘Murdie, C. E. Stephens, J. Williams, 
and M. C. Wilson. Mr. Cusins retains the appoint- 
ment of conductor. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Cuances at the West-End houses during the 
past week have been few. The season at the 
St. James’s Theatre ends to-night. The Strand has 
been occupied with an “entertainment” by Mr. 
Fleming Norton. Mr. J. 8. Clarke will re-appear 
next Saturday, in ‘The Heir-at-Law.’ For this 
evening the Olympic announces the production of 
a new extravaganza, by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled 
‘Giselle ; or, the Sirens of the Lotus Lake,’—and 
the Royalty, a new drama, by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold. 

Mrs. Scorr Srppons gave a reading of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ on the 13th inst., 
at the St. James’s Hall. Mendelssohn’s music was, 
as usual on similar occasions, introduced, and was 
rendered by an orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Kingsbury.—Mrs. and Mr. Rousby gave their 
first reading, in London (miscellaneous), on Tues- 
day, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Like that of 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, it was before a very numerous 
and a highly-gratified audience. 

Tue literature of the drama shows that Sheri- 
dan and Henderson were the first actors who gave 
public readings. At the present time, the two 
eminent actresses, Mrs. Scott Siddons and Mrs. 
Rousby, are at the head of our lady public readers. 
Two Correspondents send us, independently, the 
same suggestion, —that another bright chapter 
might be added to dramatic literature if those two 
ladies (before Mrs, Siddons returns to America) 
would appear in ‘The Hunchback,’ alternating the 
parts of Julia and Helen. Such an approximation 
would, says one writer, closely resemble that which 
so interested all Paris when Mdlle. Duchesnois 





and Madlle. Georges played the two i 
‘Marie Stuart.’ sinus —- 

A MELO-DRAMA, entitled ‘Across the Continent - 
or, Scenes from New York Life and the Pacific 
Railroad,’ which obtained considerable vogue in 
America, has been produced, with fair success, at 
the Alfred Theatre. As may be supposed from 
the title, Red Indians take a prominent part in the 
action. 

A Miss Henperson has been enacting ‘ Hamlet’ 
at the Britannia Theatre, with very moderate 
success, 

THE re-constituted executive of the Commission 
des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques consists 
of M. Alexandre Dumas, President ; MM. Barbier, 
Deslandre, and Dugué, Vice-Presidents; MM. 
Cadol and De Najac, Secretaries; M. Adenis 
Treasurer ; and M. Vaucorbeil, archiviste. . 


‘Le Roi pes Hates,’ a drama in five acts and 
a prologue, by M. Albert Blanquet, will shortly be 
played at the Ambigu Comique. The principal 
réle will be sustained by M. Dumaine. 

THE smaller theatres of Paris are rapidly unclos- 
ing their doors. The Folies-Marigny, the little 
summer house in the Champs-Elysées, is already 
open, and the Menus-Plaisirs and the Folies- 
Nouvelles, formerly the Déjazet, will soon follow. 
A very narrow escape from destruction was expe- 
rienced by the first-named house. The doors were 
broken open, and the costumes torn to shreds. 
Chassepét bullets were found lodged in the musical 
instruments, which, in the hurry of departure, had 
not been removed. The re-opening programme at 
the theatre, which looked coquettish as ever, con- 
sisted of ‘Le Lovelace du Quartier,’ ‘Les Forfaits 
de Pipermans,’ and ‘A qui le Faux Col.’ 

Mo.es. Marquet, Detmay, AND TorDEvs have 
ceased to belong to the Comédie Frangaise. 

Art the Ambigu of Paris, M. Randoux is very 
successful in the part of the Veilleur, in ‘Le Veil- 
leur de Nuit,’ at the Beaumarchais. ‘ Richard the 
Third’ has been given, with M. Taillade in the 
principal character. 

Mapame Ernystv’s return to France is announced, 
and this lady will give her first reading of poetry 
at Versailles. 

Sienor Paoto Ferrari has given to his new 
comedy the name of ‘ Fiasco,’/—a name of evil omen, 
which may perhaps be more appropriate than the 
author might expect. 

Stenor Ernesto Rossi has been received with 
enthusiasm at Rio Janeiro. During the journey 
from Bordeaux to Rio, owing to an accident to the 
screw, the ship was obliged to put in at Pernam- 
buco, where Signor Ernesto Rossi was asked to 
give some performances, and he appeared in ‘Il 
Cid,’ ‘Sullivan, and ‘Oreste’ At Rio Janeiro, 
Signor Rossi made his first appearance in ‘ Kean,’ 
which was followed by ‘Otello,’ ‘I Due Sergenti,’ 
and ‘Gli Innamorati.’ ‘Giulietta e Romeo’ was 
announced for his next performances. 

Sianor Leopotpo MareEnco’s new comedy, en- 
titled ‘La Famiglia,’ produced at the Arena 
Nazionale, has been performed with the greatest 
success by the new Italian company of actors, the 
Sadowski Company. 

At the Leipzig Stadttheater a new comic opera 
by Franz von Holstein, entitled ‘Des Bruders 
Heimkehr,’ will shortly be performed. 

WE have some notes of local dramatic progress 
at Constantinople. The theatre at Ghedik Pasha 
has now got to translations, into Turkish, of 
Moliére’s ‘Le Mariage Forcé’ and of a farce, ‘ Les 
Canotiers de la Seine.’ The male actors are Turks, 
and the female, Armenian actresses. The Grand 
Vizier and other functionaries patronize the enter- 
tainments. There is also an Armenian dramatic 
company, which has been playing in Stamboul, in 
Turkish. It has now moved to Pera, and has taken 
the French Theatre, to play in Armenian. The 
first performance was a tragedy called ‘ Diran.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. P. L.—S. L.—B, B.—S. D.— 
H, M. W.—H. I. I.—received. 
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Handy Volumes for the Seaside. 


Low’s Copyright Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, 


Comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors. 


NOTICE. — The New Volume is 


MY SUMMER in a GARDEN, by Charles 
Dudley Warner, with Introductory Letter by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Fancy boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
[This day. 
coe eek hint rinse ment nearer to the understanding which every 
tree whispers, every book murmurs, every weed even hints, is a contri- 
bution to the wealth and happiness of our kin ae Letter. 


The two previous Volumes are— 


MY STUDY WINDOWS. By James Russet 
LOWELL, A.M. Enamelled fancy boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth limp, 28. 


The Atheneum says—“ This is a thoroughly charming book... It 
should be welcome in every home where culture is valued in England. 


OLD TOWN FOLKS. By the Author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ New and Cheaper Edition. Double Volume, 
enamelled flexible boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth limp, 3s. 

“This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by 
its intrinsic merits.”— Times. 
Volumes already Published. 
Each Volume complete in itself, price 1s. 6d.; enamelled flexible 
cover, 28. cloth. 


7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By 


Haunted Hearts. 
| Miss Phel 


The Guardian Angel. ps. 
The Minister’s Wooing. 8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


Views Afoot. By Bayard Tay- " : 
lor. | 9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth 
Kathrina. By J.G. Holland. | Phelps. . 
. Hans Brinker. | 10. _— Old-Fashioned Girl. By 
| 


Oo wectom 


uisa M. Alcott. 





New Books to ask for at the Inbraries. 
REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW-SHOES: a 


Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the Years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. By RICHARD J. BUSH, late of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Expedition. Demy 8vo. with a Route-Map 
and numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, pp. 550, cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. [This day. 


A SECOND EDITION of A DAUGHTER 
of HETH. | By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire. 


HEARTH GHOSTS. By the Author of ‘Gilbert 


Rugge,’ * A Dangerous Guest,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By Gezor- 


GIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





New Books for Summer Reading. 
WAKE-ROBIN. By Joun Burrovcus. A 


Book about the Birds of America, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Contents:—1. The Return of the Birds.—2. In the Hemlocks.— 
3. Adirondac.—4. Birds’-nests.—5. Spring at the Capital—6. Birch 
Browsings.—7. The Invitation. 


BEE-KEEPING. By ‘The Times” Beemaster. 


1 and Cheaper Edition, with New Preface. 12mo. boards, 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S SOCIETY NOVEL. 
PINK and WHITE TYRANNY. 1 vol. small 


post Svo. cloth, 38. 6d. 





New Books for School Prizes. 
THE “JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


Vol. I. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 


a Picture from Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
Small post 8vo. with Illustrations by Froélich, cloth extra, 4s. 


Vol. II. The COUSIN from INDIA. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. Illustrated by Frélich. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 





LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s 
Otay Big F pane of ‘Little Women.’ 1 vol. small post 8vo. 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Atcort. 


Complete in 1 vol. price 33. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Lovisa 


M. ALCOTT. Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


r] 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
NEW and RECENT WORKS. 


——— 


Mr. Browning’s New Poem. 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; in- 


cluding a Transcription from Euripides. By ROBERT 
BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. Un a few days. 


The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale of 


the Second Empire. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Ina few days. 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author 


of ‘Six Months Hence.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRING- 


TON. By HOLME LEE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CANOE TRAVELLING: Log of a 


Cruise on the Baltic ; and Practical Hints on Building and 
Fitting Canoes. By WARINGTON BADEN POWELL- 
24 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Fceap 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. New and Cheaper Edition. 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONVERSATIONS on WAR and 


GENERAL CULTURE. By the Author of ‘Friends in 
Council,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 


New Edition. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 


New Edition. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 


By the Author of ‘Friends in Council.’ Small crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER- 
VALS of BUSINESS. To which is added, an ESSAY on 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. By the Author of 
‘Friends in Council.’ Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of 


its DIVINE IDEA. By the Rev. JAMES BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A. Fifth Edition. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The SOUL’S EXODUS and PIL- 


GRIMAGE. By the Rev. JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, 
B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Smirn, Exrper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of 
INDIA. Edited by CHARLES GRANT, Esq., Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. yal 8vo. pp. clviii 
—582, with a large Map, Second Edition, cloth, price 11. 4s. 


A System of Mineralogy. Descriptive Minz- 
ALOGY, comprising the most recent Discoveries. By JAMES 
DWIGHT DANA, Silliman Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 

in Yale College; aided by GEORGE JARVIS BRASH, Professor 

of Mineralogy and Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College. Royal 8vo. pp. xlviii—828. Fifth Edition, rewritten 
and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, (Third 
sub-Edition, with Emendations,) cloth, price 11. 18s. 





Norwegian Grammar; with Exercises in the 
Norwegian and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. 
By FRITHJOF FOSS, Graduate of the University of Norway. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 50, cloth limp, price 2s. 


What is Truth? Elementary and Primary Views 
of Religion. Ry the Rev. T. G. HEADLEY, of Petersham; lately 
Curate of St. Peter's, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. Crown 
8vo. pp. ii—170, 28. 6d. 


An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton 
LECTURES on the DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. pp. xiv—343, price 6s. post free. 


The Iliad of Homer faithfully Translated 
into UNRHYMED ENGLISH METRE. By FRANCIS W. 
NEWMAN, Emeritus Professor at University College, London, 
Second Edition, revised. Extra demy 8vo. xvi—384, price 10s. 6d. 


Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of 
the Great Hero, Rama. An Indian Drama, in Seven Acts. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, from the Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti, by 
ee M.A, vol. crown 8vo. pp. xx—172, 
cloth, 5s. 


The Breitmann Ballads. Complete in 1 vol., 
including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown 8yo. handsomely bound in 
cloth, pp. xxviii—292, price 6s. 


Scientific Christianity; or, the Union of 
Religion and Science: its Operation. By EDWARD WEBSTER, 
Esq., of Ealing, Middlesex ; Author of an *‘ Evsay on Comparative 
Theology.’ Read as a Public Lecture in the Lecture Hall at Acton, 
Middlesex, on the evening of the 2nd of March, 1871. Demy 8yo. 
pp. 24, sewed, ls. 


The Wheel of the Law. Buddhism illustrated 
from Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, 
and an Account of the Phrabat. By HENRY ALABASTER, Esq., 
Interpreter of Her Majesty's Consulate General in Siam. Demy 
8vo. pp. lx—324, handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
HINDUS. By the late HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. Third 
corrected Edition. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 2ls. 


A Chinese and English Dictionary. By the 
Rev. W. LOBSCHEID, ay of the Order of Francis Joseph, 
one ge ene Scientific Societies. In 1 vol. imp. 8vo. pp. 600, 

nd, 1 


An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: 
a Buddhistic Legendary Poem ; with other Stories. By THOMAS 
STEELE, Ceylon Civil Service. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—260, 68. 


A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the 
Chinese. By 8. BEAL, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Cha) 
lain = Hes Majesty’s Fleet, &c. A handsome 8vo. yolume, pp. xiv 
—436, 158. 


The Bible: is it “The Word of God”? By 
THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late Judge of the High Court 
of Madras. Demy 8vo. pp. xii—331, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Speaker’s Commentary: a Friendly 
Review. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of 
the High Court of Madras, and Author of ‘The Bible: is it the 
Word of God.” LShortly. 


Ten Great Religions: an Essay on Compara- 
See Fascha. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. §8yvo. pp. x— 
28, Cloth, 


The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. 


Vol. 13. HISTORIC AMERICANS. 
Vol. 14 LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER and the 
WORLD of MAN. Crown 8vo. each vol. 6s. 
(Next week. 
*,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entitled to these 3 vols. at the 
subscription price of 48. each. 


A History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
TIANITY. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. F.RS. &c. Re- 
printed from Rutt’s Edition, with Notes. ‘To which are appended, 
Considerations in Evidence that the Apostolic and Primitive was 
Unitarian, extracted from Priestiey’s Keplies to Bishop eg 
ah ae of Bishops, and others. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi—336, cl 

28. 


Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English 
Dictionary of al Familiar Words ; including the princi 
Pictionary of gil exceut Familias Meets; eis Wola son 

Measures. By JABEZ JENKINS. 64mo. pp. 564, cloth, ls. 6d, 





London: TRUBNER & CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, price 5s. 


OCAL TAXATION, the Taylor Prize Essay, by 
R. H. INGL 18 PALGRAVE, in Part 11. Vol. XXXIV. of the 
N 
ae f Stand? ford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NOTICE. 


THE FIRST EDITION 


OF 


MR. WHYMPER’S 
SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS 


Is EXHAUSTED. 





A NEW EDITION will be ready in the AUTUMN. 





“More beautiful, and at the same time faithful, Alpine 
woodcuts have never yet appeared... .Triumphs of this kind of 
art. Ice, snow, and rock are shown with surprising fidelity 
and effect.”—Atheneum. 


“ The pict are absolutely first-rate. We do not know of 
any collection of engravings which so thoroughly brings back, 
not merely the form and relief of the mountains, but their 
very spirit.” —Saturday Review. 


** Accurate as photographs, but having the breadth and 
gradation which photographs never have; giving too, some- 
times, what photographs cannot render, combined with his 
simple but powerful descriptions, convey a better idea of what 
the world of ice and crag is like, than any other work on the 
Alps with which we are acquainted.”—Graphic. 


“Woodcuts of pti 








1 accuracy and delicacy.” 
Spectator. 
“‘The illustrations cannot be praised too highly, either for 
accuracy or beauty.”—Globe. 


“Setting aside the purely artistic merits of the drawing, 
every Alpine traveller will have memories stirred within him, 
and will be ready at once to exclaim, ‘ That is the very thing.’ 

.. The value of the book, considered simply from an artistic 
point of view, is incontestable.”—Alpine Journal. 


*,* A few copies (in sheets), which have been picked sheet by 
sheet, with early and brilliant impressions of the plates, may 
be obtained on direct application to the Publisher. Price 3/. 3s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE CITY of EXETER SEWAGE MANURE 
Bone pas ny and FARMING COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, 

which Timi’ the ‘ability of shareholders to the actual amount of their 


Capital, 40,0002., in 8,000 shares of 52. each, with power to increase. 
ees a share on application, 12. per share on allotment, and 

hree calls per share, as follows:—on the ist October, 1871; ist 
pk - 1872 ; wll 1st April, 1872, making 5/. per share. No further 


liability. 

The Directors peonees to apply 34 per cent. of the profits to a re- 
demption fund, bay od + Yi so that at the expiration < i? lease 
of the city sewa ill be re- 
imbursed the Le JF .-. a bis shares. 








Trustees. 
po Richt Hon. the Earl of Devon, Powderham Castle. 
liam Barnes, Esq., Duryard Park, Exeter. 
Directors. 
Colonel BRENT, W. comeary, Devon, Chairman. 
John Spettigue, Esq.. Exmouth. 
John Drew, he Pewderbam. 
Henry Thomas Hartnoll, Esq., Exeter. 
John Way, Esq., Exeter. 
John May Martin, Esq., C.E., F.M.S., Exeter. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., London. 
Messrs. Saunders & Co., Exeter Bank, Exeter. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Towgood & Strachan, 33, Throgmorton-street, London. 
Agricultural Adviser—William Hope, Esq., V.C., Breton 
‘arm, Romford. 
Solicitor—J. W. Friend, Esq., Post-Office Chambers. 
Offices—37, Gandy-street, Exeter. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
tt: V4 J Hien V.C. (the eminent sewage agriculturist), has 
pCompena's land, and give the Directors the benefit 
pode gg ee: their cropping, enenising their 


labours, pO ey their farm bui ings. t 

p= He estimates the total area of lun that can be fertilized by the 
of the City of Exeter to b to be nine hundred acres ; and the capital 

poset: at if the whole of the land is to be farmed by the Company 

itself, at 50.0001. ¢ following is an extract from his Report on the 

details of the poshest 08 submitted to him for _ opinion :—“* i nage 


of the the 
above scale of land and capital ; snd. after dekecting a redemption f fund 
for the capital, interest, and sinking fund, for a most liberal expen- 
jiture in 1 buildings, roads, and irrigation —_ drainage works, and 

















for the esti for and &c., supplied to me, I 
find that in the second year a dividend of upwards | t. per cent. 
would be earned, and this would i 


years. 
Shares have Ls applied for 2 ely to the extent of 25,7001., and 
ti for ould be made to the Company’ ~ 
Bankers, or to — Semetner. neneamenton by a deposit of 11. per share. 
The Croydon Irrigation and Farming 7a has just declared a 
r 





dividend of 15 per cen annum, and carried forward a balance 
“the only Go cent. on their capital. 
e only contracts en 


tered into by the ori tan as follows :— 
An agreement. dated the 2nd of June, 1871, between the Company 
aud James Walter Friend. 
contract, + ye 2rd of May, 1871, between the Company 
out Colonel Robert 
and mo etna Sotrmmetion can be obtained from 
the Beoretary, 37, Gandy-street, Exete! 





NEW BOOK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


STORIES OF FRENCH SCHOOL LIFE. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of ‘ A Book about Dominies,’ ‘Stories about Boys,’ ‘My Schoolboy Friends,’ &c. 


Edinburgh : Witt1am P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, MaRsHALt & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just Ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH LIFE: 


MEMORIALS and RECOLLECTIONS of HISTORICAL and REMARKABLE PERSONS. 
With Illustrations of Caledonian Humour. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot., 
Historiographer to the Historical Society of Great Britain. 


Edinburgh : Witt1aM P. Nimmo. London: Simpxrin, MarsHatt & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





SCOTT CENTENARY. 
Just Ready, in fcap. 4to. fancy boards, price 3s. 6d.; or cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s 


THE CENTENARY GARLAND; 


BEING 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
IN THEIR ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and other Artists of eminence. 
With Descriptions, Memoir, &c. 
This Work is beautifully printed and elegantly bound, forming a most unique‘and valuable souvenir of the Great Novelist. 
It is published at a remarkably low price, so as to bring it within the reach of the general public, and is dedicated, by permission, 
to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, President of the Celebration. 


Edinburgh: Wittram P, Nimmo. London: Smmpkin, MarsHati & Co.; and sold by all Booksellers, 





Now Ready, in fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN S&S FLOOD PAGE, 


Adjutant of the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers, 


ON DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. 


FOUR LECTURES DELIVERED to the REGIMENT. 
Hewry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


To be published at short intervals, Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS, in cheap uniform Volumes. They will be Revised 
by the Author, and will be printed on paper of best quality, each Volume being complete in itself, feap. Svo. price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


This Day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES. 
To be followed in August by— 


THE POETRY OF CREATION 


“* He causes to pass before the mind's eye those who, by their character and great deeds, have illustrated the world’s progress from remotest 
ages. He is at once a poet anda philosopher. In his portraiture of famous women, enthusiasm breaks forth, and he is filled with a fervour 
worthy of the fascinating subject.”— New Quarterly Review. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 


“ The field thus embraced declares its own deep interest, its b dless poetic 
London: Witi1am Teac, Pancras-lane, nen 








This Day, demy 12mo, 240 pp. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW VIEW OF CAUSATION. 


By THOMAS SQUIRE BARRETT. 





CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The axiom of causality—Popular error—Opinion of scientific men—Prof. Newman on Natural Theology—The Design 
argument—The a priori argument—Necessary truth—Opinion of Mr. G. H. Lewes—Nature of Causation. 


CHAPTER II, 
HISTORICAL EPITOME. 
Hume’s theory of Causation—Misconception concerning it—His two theories—Predecessors of Hume—Barrow—Butler— 


Glanvill—Berkeley—Locke—Hume's opponents—Reid—Beattie—Kant—Brown—Stewart—W hewell—Sir W. Hamilton—Modern 
writers—J. S. Mill—Bain—Mansel—Synopsis of opinions—Baden Powell—Malebranche—Leibnitz—Herbert Spencer—Comte. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


The nature of Law—Duke of Argyll—Buckle—Origin of belief in Causation—The law of consistency—The meaning of 
necessity—The syllogism—Conditions—Logical necessity—Gravitation—Subjective view of Causation explained—lIllustrations 
from physical science—Hypotheses—Secrets of Nature—Recapitulation—Conclusion. 


London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
An Illustrated Monthly. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 49, for AUGUST, Now Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, | ks 


before and during the War of 1870. By the TIMES CORRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times, with considerable Additions. In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. [Ready this day. 








NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR.’ 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘ The Romance of War,’ &c. In 8 vols. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—THE NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ GRIF.’ 
Now 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 


Ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN.’ 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kingsley, Author 


of ‘Ravenshoe,’ ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 2 vols. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER.’ 


LADY JUDITH. By Justen M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘My Enemy’s Daughter,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. — By 


H.8. E. 3 vols. [This day. 


MY HEROINE: a New Story. In 1 vol. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of |i: 


‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. In 8 vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By 


FAMILY PRIDE. By the Author of ‘ Olive 


Varcoe,’ ‘Simple as a Dove,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CLARA DELAMAINE. By Alex.Wm. Cunningham. 


In 8 vols. 


** Perhaps we have said enough about ‘Clara Delamaine’ to show that we highly commend it as a well-written ae on 
ic. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE. By the Author of 
* Altogether Wrong,’ &c. 8 vols. 

HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. Edited by 

CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN: Memoirs of 


ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 
Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 


The 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas ee Ford. 
In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 

The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 2-vols. 
(Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





'URNER’S LIBER STU DIORUM.—Now ready, 

in 3 vols. complete, price Two Guineas each, a New Edition of 

& ty ~ ed), 36, Rathbone-place, and all 
—— Ting Art Company (Limited), ne-p 





Price 318. 6d. 4to. cloth, 


NCIENT SYRIAC DOCUMENTS relative to 
_— Earliest ag ye of po aay —t Pees ond the 


ring Countries, Year after our "s Ascension to 
the uning of the Fourth Century. Discovered, Eaitea, Translated, 
b CUR . D.D., Canon of Westminster. With 


Preface by W. WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 





Third Edition, revised throughout, crown 8vo. price 68. 


Difoce} APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 
pooususss relating to the SPRRBORE of of CHRIST. Trans- 
he Originals in Greek, latin, &c., with Botes, 

and Pr y B. eit RRIS COWPEK. 


te Deol, 
sr 





“A cone and scholarly edition. “he —Gpectator.. 
“The version is well executed, and the 

prove his with such li "Ath 
* Both 











the translation and t the introduction are most praiseworthy. 
His ones surve; of the literature of the subject is complete wae 
being diffuse. s Liecrary O man. 





DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
plete in 3 vols. cloth, 42s. (separately, 14. each), 
ur INTRODUCTION tothe OLD TESTAMENT, 
tical, Histori and Th 
of th = t ti wa eh Sf dean 3 
SAMUEL DA artant ue etLL. nee ” 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 

















Just published, in square 8vo. with 16 Maps, price 88. 6d. 
TEXT- BOOK of IN DIAN HISTORY ; w wh 


hical Notes. Pape 
Chronological, B: Re Ky and Geoeraphica Indexes, for thet Use 
of Coll and i irinete Students. v ches Rev. G. U. POPE, D D., 
Principal of pain Cotton's Grammar 7 and College, Bangalore, 
Author of ‘ Tamil Grammar,” 30th Editi 
J. Gladding & Son, 13. LL -row, London. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 











Established 1810. 


Copies of Revenue Account and Palanse Sheet to Midsummer last 
can now be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Threadneedle-street, 
and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Chasing C ‘Cross. 

. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 








1. This Society has a large d Fund, in amount 
90 PER CENT. of the waele of ro Premiums as on existing 
Policies: a proportion rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the reap Y t are — in 
the gradual and of their Prem: 

3. The Premi are derate, and the expenses of ll 


mall, 
"7 NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 


5. Pape 2 setiing in the Country can effect Assurances without 
personal 
6. aadiere — ~ may be had on application at the Office, per- 


sonally or b; 
: CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Established 1824. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Capital, Five Millions. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR, 1871. 


The next Investigation and Division of Profits take place on the 
lst of August, 1871, when five-sixths of the profits made during the five 
years ge jing fail to be divided among the Policy-holders entitled to 











A ees taken out before the 1st of August, 1871, will share in the 
ion. 
37, Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh ; and Dublin. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornbill, and Charing Cross, London ; 1, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on favourable terms. 
Life Assurances on liberal conditions. To the Assured who pay a 
Bonus Premium, the 
BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
Be - oy on the ry’ as part of the contract. 
The prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
AGENCIES in nthe I London and A. Districts where the Company 
is not fully represented. 





AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


PELICAN 


Li ¥F® INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-SERERE CO Cote, os = 57, CHARING CROSS, 


rect 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, M.P. 
| Henry Lancelot Holland 





es 
Henry R. Punt. M.P. 
Octavius’ E. Coo) Tyo 


Sohn Coope Davis, | SirJ Lubbock, Bart. and, 8. 

Henry vkeey hy | John Stewart a Ba. 
Emanuel Goodhart Esq. | Ee jamin Shaw, Esq 

Jas A. Gordon, MD. FAS. | M. Wyvill,jun., Beat 

This Company offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium, with participation in four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 


— ANNUAL PREMIUM 











quired for the A of 1001. for the whole term of life:— 
Yient Without With 
Ase. | Profits. am | Pr profits. [48 | ‘Proatss | Profits. 
15 gino | #115 0 | 4 £2 18 10 4365 
20 11310 119 3 | 50 409 410 7 
30 40 210 4 | 6 610 674 














ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5,000,0002. 
Life and Fire Assurances ted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, LomBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in a!l parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


Qe LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W. 
Amount of Capital originally subsoribed, orn.pert., on 














which has been paid u £30,000 
gueant rom Premi os és 920,000 
Annual Ine 5,000 


—_—, Policies ‘in existence and outstanding “Additions ‘4 si 
qhiition to to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 2} per cent. ‘per 


The 1 Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1875. 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branon Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,001. ; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,6261. per annum. 
orn fancte actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 

8970. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 

conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last peepetal year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with ‘The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870,” together with od Ai ant be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
E OnE est out. Zt every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J.V IAN, Secretary. 


=e eS A P. 





F RA 8 GO AF. 
The celebrated “‘ United Service” Tablet is famed for its delight- 
ful fragrance and beneficial effect on theSkin. 


Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


LLEN’S PATENT SEAMLESS 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENTGARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


(CsLEEs CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRUSH ES,and po esteetinaanbpendhes Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and d Cloth B enuine Sinyrva Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Conbe ~ erfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


MELBOURNE 
EAT PRESERVING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON IN TINS, 
With full Instructions for Use. 
PRIME QUALITIES AND FREE FROM BONE. 


Sold Retail by Grocers and Provision Dealers throughout the 
Kingdom. 
Wholesale by 
JOHN McCALL & CO. 137, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 














HE PUBLIC ARE. CAUTIONED against 
IMITATIONS of the NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE 
NOTE. This Paper rg been manufactured to meet the universally 
experienced want—i. ¢., a Paper which shall in itself coma tne & per 
sony smooth surface with total freedom from grease. made 
the best linen rags possesses great tenacity and durability, 
and | is equally well 1 aga sted ‘for quill for quill or steel pen. Sample packet 
post free for fifteen stamps. 
(Signed) PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Sole Manufacturers 
and Vendors, 192, Fleet-street, E.C 

“Their new Pa bn ag is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 


polished ivo its substance nearly resembles that of vellum, so 
saat Oe lise thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and 
uty.” 





R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Light 

Half-Guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian Silk, 25s. ; Poplin 
Coats, 528. 6d.; Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 20s. ; do.. with silk 
lapels, 21s.; Waterproof Melton Overcoats, 42s.; Waterproof Cheviot 
do., with silk facings, 528. 6d. 


I J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT TROV- 
. SERS, 14s.; do., Négligé Suits, 42s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S KNICKER- 

BUCKER SUITS, from 21s.; Morning Suits, from 25%.; Evening 

Dress Suits, from 55s.; Highland Suits, from 33s. ; Summer Overcoats in 
Tweed Cloths, from 148.; in Melton Cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S RIDING 

HABITS, in various coloured Tweed, Melton, and Superfine 

Cloths, from 3J. 3s. to 8l. 8*.; Pantaloons, 31s. ‘éd.; Hats, with lace oie, 
2ls.; Waterproof Tweed Gloaks. from 2i8.; do., Cost umes, from 63s. 


GERVANTS’ LIVERIES—the best, at moderate 
etasaaed 


qT J. NICOLL, Movehea Clothier to the Queen, 

e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London; 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; 50, Bold-street, Liverpool ; and 39, New- 
street, Birmingham. 


TNDIAN REGULATION “HELMETS, 
in which there is not any India-rubber,) and every ape of 
ELLW OOD’S PATENT AIR CH: SMBE R HATS and H METS, 
—the only preventive of Sun-stroke,—are obtainable at 
BRIGGS & “' *S, 





Corner 
GR ACECHURCH- STREET and LE ADENHALL-STREET. 


r THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employ ed as such, either usefully or 
Snaneneny, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silv 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility, as follows:— | 






































| 
Fiddle | rind 
or Bead |Thread|*ine’s 
Old | Pattern! Pattern} shell 

Silver | ‘ 
Per dozen | i 
&. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d.j/£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks.......cceeeees ove» | 1210 0/2 1 0/2 2 0/23 5 O 
12 Table Spoons .......-e0.s0025..| 110 0/2 1 0/2 2 0)23 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks ......ce...see05e2| 1 2 0/1 7 0/110 OF} 111 O 
12 Dessert Spoons ... 1 2 0)/1 7 0)126 0/111 0 
12 Tea Spoons .. gees cess 14 0 19 0}1 105120 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt’ bowls ened sece 9 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladle oe 6 0 6 0 8 0 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon adegne 6 0} 8 6 9 0 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls . 3 0} 40 40 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. | 1 6 2 0 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. ine a6] 36| 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ..........| 39 6/1 83 0/1 3 0}/1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife ......cccccccscere 30) 40 40 43 
DE in sssadrcxerccesapentt , a0 01) Se 14 0} 15 0 
I Bugar Bifter.....ccccocccococeee| 3 Of 4 0 40 46 
BOD vnccccccceccsscccocses | 9 2 COIR 26 Of18 S G8 8 € 








Any Article to a had hate at the same prices. An a Gat. to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c. 2I. 1 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ £1 2 0 perdozen. 
Dessert Spoons, 16s.; Tea Spoons.. 010 0 a 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in an variety, from 31. 158. to 
211. 168. Dish Covers, Electro Silver, from 91. the set of four, to 26l. 
Corner Dishes, preg Silver, from 7. 10s. to 18l. 18s. the set of four. 
Warmers, 71. 28. .158. Biscuit Boxes, 12s. to 51.108. Cruetand 
Liquor Frames, Electro Silver, &c. at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Lllustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. The cost of ‘delivering "Goods to the ‘mcst distaat 

arts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S§. 

BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





ESTABLISHED a.p. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE’. 
ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE, 

With Priced Furnishing List, gratis and post free. 
Table Cutlery. Fenders and Fire Irons. 
Electro Silver Mate. Bedsteads and = 
Tea Trays and U Stoves and Ran; 
Gas C ean lh al wetines. Copper, Lron ca Tin Ware. 
Lamps—Table, Hall, Turnery, Brushes and Mats. 
Baths—Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural Tools, 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments over 21. 

DEANE & Cv. 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


Scr ENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS should not leave 
England without visiting 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London Bridge, 
Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 





and inspecting 
THE NEW, STRONG, AND LIGHT TENT, 
which affords all the comfort and postection so needed in hot and cold 
mates. 
Particulars sent by post if desired. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 
&e., at me A height or angle, ig he an caty. chair, bed, sofa, ship’s berth, 
carriage or garden seat; as by Princess Louise. Invaluable 
to Tnvalids and Students. ‘Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful and elegant gift.—Prices, 20s., 50s., and upwards. Drawings 
free.—J. Carter, 55, Mortimer-street, 'W. 


OOL AND REFRESHING. — OLDRIDGE'’S 

BALM of COLUMBIA causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, Moustaches, 

to grow; softens, beautifies them; Vee oer pg restores weak hair, 

prevents baldness, and if used in childhood forms the basis of a 

re, head of hair.—3s. 6d., 68, 11s,—22, Wellington-street, 
Stran 











HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with di: bolts, to resist wedges, drill: i, and fire. tos of 

Prtoes, ad Ilustrations, A - sizes on atialities of Chubiee 

-room Doo: » 

57, St. Paul’s Gharchyara, aeien. Se eaatiamaataes CHUBB & SON, 


W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
HOWARD'S PATENT 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, Ww. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
ie and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated LRecsipts and 
Pomuthetesers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS g0 
oae.gee favourably distinguished by their’ name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the pabtic against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Davendisie square (late 

6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly r 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by B. LA R7 ZEN NBY #80) .-— 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenb, 


Cant O. Lazensy.—CHAMPAGNES, 
90, 92, a. STREET, London, W. 

No.1. Family Claret .... 

No. 3. Dinner Claret .. ie 

No. 5. Dessert Claret ........ 368. 




















No. T. Tisane Champagne . -* 
No. 1. Supper Champagne... 
No. 3. Dinner Champagne .. me 


ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES& BUTLER invite attention to their extensi 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utm a 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
Claret .........s.s.0++ 148. 188, 208. 24s. 308. 368. per dozen, 





ne all $0: 00e0 cc ccceesee 242. 308. 368. 428. per dozen, 
a: nae Wonnee 24s. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 

ee 36s. 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
flock. oe Moselie digte = ae, _ a per dozen. 
Fine 4} Ly Brandy.. 84s. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT STREEI 
30, KINGSROAD. BRIGHTO we hat tt pees 


Originally catablished A.D. 1667. 


u.ti.08..2 2 w se | 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic, 
The success which has attended “ Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited’ the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine” at 308. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., W orcester. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. — ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 

SODA, POTASS, ae aeer. LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 

OUT, Lithia and Potas 

CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, ” and every 
ie bears their Trade-mark. Sold Eve where, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. Tecden ae gents: W. Best & 
Sos, eeclettn-cteeck, Cavendish- “square. 


"J . 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—** By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


KP ?s's COCOA. 




















(jBATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Be? Ps's COCOA. 





REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
d The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite. Made canly with boiling water or milk. Sol 
only in tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





(Goce LE’ ) ANTEBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 62. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS 
In Boxes, at 1s. lid., 28. 9d., 4e. 6d. and lls. 














NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
Tn use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11g. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA,— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, H 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and thebest mild 
rient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHI LDREN, and INFANTS.; 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
aud of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 


MUSWELL 


AND 


HILL ESTATE 


TONTINE. 


(TO TERMINATE ON THE 30th JUNE, 1886.) 


This being a ‘‘TRUST’’ Subscribers incur no | 
Liability. 
Certificates representing 850,000 Guineas, (of which 1s. of 
each Guinea is to be appropriated to Insurance of Subscribers, ) 
will be issued at the following Rates :— 


£. 8s. d. 
each 1 1 
10 10 


A (or Single Right) Certificates.. 9) 

B (or 10 Right) Do. +0 ! Payable on 
C (or 2 Right) Do. % 626 5 OO} Application. 
D (or 50 Right) Do. a 52 10 4 
E (or 100 Right) Do. » 106 0 0 | 


Certificates pass to and entitle the Bearer :— 
1. To participation in the proceeds of sale of the property if) 





the representative life upon which the Tontine privilege; .2% 
depends shall be living on the 30th June, 1 =33 
2 To the receipt from a life assurance of the sum of 208. in 3 of 
respect of each Guinea paid upon any Certificate, if the = 
representative life shall die before the said 30th June, + <= 
1886. Koo | 
3. To admissions to the Palace and Park. eJie | 
4. To participation in Art-Union Distributions proposed tobe! | <3y 


ereafter established. 

The acceptance of a Certificate involves no liability. The rights 
and privileges of Certificate-holders are governed by the Trust | 
Deed. | 

The whole net Income of the undertaking, after defraying interest | 
charges and management expenses, will be devoted to thaiaapenvemens 
of the Property, and aleo (when power is obtained) te Art-Union D: 
tributions. eens 

TRUSTEES. 
JOHN CLUTTON, Esq., Whitehall-place. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton-gardens. | 
JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Inner Temple. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | 
LORD FREDERIC KERR. JOHN BORRADAILE, Esq. 
SIR WM. WISEMAN, Bart. JOHN ALLDIN MOORE, Esq. 
JOHN PARSON, Esq. | GRANVILLE R. RYDER, Esq. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq. 
ROBERT FOWLER, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
THE LONDON and COUNTY BANK and Brancues. 
THE CITY BANK and Brascues. 
AUDITORS. 
BALL, Esq. | JOHN YOUNG, Esq. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. WALKER & LUMSDEN, 9, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Messrs. HUGGINS & ROWSELL, 1, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. COPE, ROSE 4, PEARSON. 26, Great George-street, 
Westminster. 
SECRETARY. 
THOMAS DIXON, Esq. 


OFFICES—5 & 6, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET-BUILDINGS’ 


JOHN 





PROSPECTUS. 


An advantageous Contract has been luded for the p free 
from incumbrance, of the Alexandra Palace Park — Lands 
adjoining, situate at Muswell Hill, Hornsey, in the county of Middle- 
sex, (comprising about 470 acres of "Freehold, and 28 acres of Leasehold 
Land,) and the contents of the Palace, for the sum of 675,000. Of this 
amount 450,0001. may remain on security of the Property for five years, 
represented by Mortgage and Debentures. Power is taken to raise 
further capital, not exceeding 150,0001., if deemed desirable, ser the 
a or enlargement of the property and for the benefit of the 

‘ont 

The object of the Tontine is to complete the purchase and improve 
the property. and thus to provide for all classes of the inhabitants of 
the ange and especially of its northern and eastern portions and 
suburbs, a r the many thousands of country excursionists,a Grand 
Institution of. healthful recreation and elevating instruction, which 
will combine the solid advantages of the South Kensington Museum 
and Schools of Art with the lighter pleasures and pastimes of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, thus giving effect to the large and 
enlightened views of the late Prince Consort. 

In furtherance of this design it is proposed to inaugurate a series of | 
Exhibitions, Art-Unions, and distributions, to the support of which, | 
and as soon as the necessary power can be obtained for the purpose, it is | 
proposed that the chief portion of the profits of the Park and Palace, 
after making proper peowmen: for management, improvement, and 
= charges, should be appli 








i nrmrmrmrmrrwmrmmrrrrm—™* 


and Schools of Art, with scenery of the utmost beauty and pure air, 
ue peubeing alike to the instruction, amusement, and health of 

e Visitor. 

There will be easy access to the Palace by railway communications in 
connexion with the Great Northern and Metropolitan ecaen and a 
Bill is awaiting the Royal Assent for authorizing the construction of 
a short line toconnect the Park with the Midland and Gre Great Eastern 
systems. The Committee will have power to aid these enterprises, 
which are of great importance to the success of this undertaking. 

The Exhibitions and Art-Union Distributions will constitute, a dis- 
tinctive feature of the general plan, and will comprise every character- 
istic of the Fine Arts. An Inaugural Exhibition will be held as soon 
as the requisite powers are obtained. 

It is intended to apply to Posiioment for power to devote part or t’ 
whole of the surplus income to Art-Union Distributions, to be he id 
every third year during the term of the Tontine, and to appropriate a 
number or chance in each Distribution to — Certificate in respect 
of every 21s. paid thereon. [t is estimated that the fund for distribution 
= amount triennially to 100,0001., and the prizes will range from 500. 


The following Table indicates what any Certificate-holder may 
derive from this source 
Analysis of the Probable Art-Union Prizes at each of say Five 
Triennial Exhibitions. 


25 Prizes of £500 each £12,500 
30 400 4, ° 12, 
” 300 ,, 12,000 
50 ys 200 ,, 10,000 
oo 100 ,, 5,000 
50 ns 80 ,, 4,000 
” 60 3,000 
” 50 ow 2,500 
50 iw 40. ° 2,000 
50 4s 30 4, 1,500 
10 4, a a 2,500 
10045 20 2,000 
100 Sw % +54 
100 a5 0 iw 1,000 
wo » 9 w 909 
100 4, 7 sam . 800 
100 7 oo 700 
200 yy 6 1,200 
400s 5 w ° 2,000 
800 aw 3,200 
3,000» 3 w 9,000 
5,350 ws 2» 10,700 
10,895 £100,000 


The value represented by the Prize Tickets is to be applied wholly in 


the selection of articles contained in the Alexandra Art-Union Exbi- | 


bitions, and it will be seen that it is possible for the holder of a single 
right Certificate to receive Five Prizes of 501. each for his investment 


of 21s. 

The Certificates will be issued under the powers of the Trust Deed, 
which will define and regulate the rights and privileges of the Certificate: 
holders, and a covenant will be contained therein on their part to 
observe the provisions of the Dee: 

The whole of the net income of the Tontine during its existence will 
be applied as above explained, to the improvement of the property and to 
Art-Union Distributions. 

An established Insurance Company has agreed, in consideration of 
the payment to them of a premium of one shilling for every A (or 
single right) Certificate, and so on in proportion for any 2 rights 
Certificate (i. e. one shilling for each right’, to pay to the holder 1. for 
each guinea paid on such certificate upon the death of the representative 
life in respect of which the Tontine privileges depend, if such death 

one cen before the 30th of June, 1886, provided such Certificate shall 
not have been previously surrendered, or the bearer of such Certificate 
Tor the time being shall not have drawn a prize in an Art-Union Dis- 
tribution in Fupess of the right representing such guinea. Such 
premium will be paid out of the Toutine funds. 
subject to 20,000 representative lives being nomina’ 

For the purposes of the Insurance and Tontine, ‘every applicant for a 
Certificate ange when requested nominate some life (which may be his 

own), between the 8 of ten and ew g years ; such lives eg se 
ps those of pon Be ad. iadividuale, a i possible, of members of 

appl licant’s family or friends. Applicants may nominate a life for A. 

t the Certificate ae appl y for rep if t 
to. waive the i i 








any life. 
To meet the case of ony \alseted life having been previously nomi- | 


nated and assured to the amount of 500/., an applicant may be required 
to furnish some other life or lives in substitution for that first nomi- 


nated. 

pen the 30th June, 1886, the Tontine will absolutely cease ; and as 
soon as may be after that date the whole of the qrepseey wi will be realized, 
and the net eg will be distributed it the ti or 
Certificate-hold 

The holder of an A, or single right Certificate, in addition to his 
other pelvis es, will’ be entitled to free admission to the Park (and 
also to the P: , if open,) upon every Sunday during the existence of 
the Tontine. 

The holder of a B, or 10 right Certificate, will, in addition, be entitled 
to free admission = two days (not being féte days), to be fixed by the 
Committee, in each week. 

The holder of a C, o 25 right Certificate, will be entitled to similar 
privileges for himself and another on foot or on horsebac 

The holder of a D, or 50 right Certificate, will be entitled to free 
admission on four days in each week (not being féte days), to be fixed 
by the Committee, for himself a two others, either on foot, horseback, 
or with a single-horse carriag 

ie holder of an E, or 100. right Certificate, will be entitled to free 
PE io Bm for himself’ and four other persons at all times, either on 
foot, horseback, or with any car: riage. 

The Tontine rights and privileges attaching to certain Certificates 
may, at the option of the holder, be surrendered for ews right of 





The agreement is 


| 





All the landed property to be acquired for the purposes of the 
| ae i | } vested “— the Trustees upon trust te permit the 
anagemen! mpany 

the Trustees, so far as required b. ny the it 
deal therewith. for the b benefit of the es ‘undertaking, 
pope capital, not exceeding 150, uired, for the ~i— 1m 
mortgage or debentures (in in addition to te p working Capital provided 
4 the Linger and upon the termination of the Tontine (the 30th of 
une, r 80 soon. Otter as may be convenient, to sell the Tontine 
property an and distribute the proceeds. 


the terms of the Trust Deed all questions (if any) which may 
arise co to the Tontine, during its existence or on its termination, 
to such counsel as the Attorney-General for the time 
being may appoint. 
The Purchase Contract, the Trust Deed, the Insurance Contract, 
and the Memorandum and Ariens of Association of the Management 
t the Offices of the ay! 


age the same, and with pees) consent of 
aly ge 


ments have been executed— 
a, it, dated 13th Tuy. 1871, between the Muswell 
Com mapeny Limited and the pris By Palace 
Company Limited of the one part, and the Alexandra Palace 
ond os Hill Estate Management Company Limited of 
e other 
(2) A Deed of Trust, dated 13th J: aly, 1871, between the ——— 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate 'Manegement Compan: 
Limited of the one part, and H Pz Markby of the other tf 
(3) 4 Le of Covenants d dated 18th 3a uy, 1871, between the London 
Life of the one part, and 


the — dra Palnce and Muswell i Hill Estate Management 
be mm Limited of the other mo 
Prospec with an outline + of the Palace} and forms of 
ap Teation for for Certificates may i. ined of the Secretary, at the 
Offices of the Tontine, and of the 
Other Agencies for the toocipt of Applications will be shortly 





| adverti 


- ~ for Certificates must be left with the Bankers at the 
time of payment of the deposit, ape no application will be noticed 
unless the sum of 2s. in res; each single right, or the amounts 
— for plural rights applied for as above stated, shall have been 





THE 


No. 
, ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL. 


ESTATE TONTINE. 
Form of Application for A, or Single Right Certificate. 
To be left with the Bankers or authorized Agents. 
To the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Having paid the sum of 2is. to the Bankers or authorized Agents, 
I request to have issu me a Single Right Certificate in the 


to 
Panny = oR Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine, and I hereby 
pt the same upon lag terms of the Prospectus and of the 


Trust Deed a ~y the 13th July,) 
Upon apy that you are ro to issue the Certificate, I agree 





f the age stated in the nn ered 
ificate 


lif 
va — in desire the ‘Tontine privileges in respect of such © 


Name in full ) 
Of Applicant f ‘**ttterts sets teeteeeeeeeseeee ene eeenes 





Profession or Business 
Date .... 





THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL. 


ESTATE TONTINE. 
BANKER’S RECEIPT. 





RECEIVED from 
the sum of 2ls, on account of the Executive Committee of the 
Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 


Q2ls. 


Note.—This Receipt must be delivered to the Secretary of the Tontine 
in exchange for the Certificate. 
Due notice will be given of the Certificates being ready for issue. 





No. THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE. 


Form of Application for Plural Right Certificate. 
To be left with the Bankers or authorized Agents. 
To the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Heviag paid the sum of £* ~ the Bankers or autho- 
rized Agents, I request to have issued to 
Certificates in the Alexandra Palace and ‘Sruswell Hill Estate Tontine, 
and I hereby agree to acuees —- Certificates or any less number of 
Rights that may be allotted to upon the terms of the Prospectus 
and of th f the Trust Deed of the 13th b July, 1871. 
to Upon hearing that you are premenes to issue the Certificate, I agree 








Under “The Muswell Hill “Estate and Railway Act, 1866,” ‘* — 
Palace and about 200 acres (which then d the G 

to continue a place for public resort and recreation, subject 4 the { 
observance of such rules and regulations as may be prescribed an the | 
owners, and to the payment of such reasonable sums as may be fixed 
on admission to the Grounds and Palace or to any exhibition or sights 
therei: 

It Py now intended to enlarge the Park, ard to lay out the whole of 
the lands as verges -grounds, with the ‘exception of about 80 acres of 
beautiful freehold land on the border, which will be reserved for 
building purposes, so that there will be a Park surrounding the Palace, 
and within a ring fence, of about 4/0 acresin extent. But power is 

taken with the consent of the Trustees to sell or lease for building 
purposes wos part of this land not subject to the provisions of the Act 
of 1866, should such a course appear desirable in the interest of the 
Tontineers or Subscribers. = 

e Palace is a splendid 1 structure, 
requiring but a comparatively woe der to keep it in re 
gaia, adapted for Exhibitions, Museums, and Lectures, an for 
Musical Festivals and Concerts, as well as for festive and social 
gatherings of the greatest magnitude. 

A grand organ, which is reputed to be one of the largest and most 
perfect in the world, has been erected in the Palace by Mr. Willis, 
— the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 

ery, Cricket, and U ae Lawns, Turfed Rides, and Racecourse 

with Grand Stand, well levelled Carriage Lghe Groves and Gardens, 

will be found in the Park, which is nob! 

extensive and magnificent views into aaa Baa omy This meioution, 
boeing which can be opened to the publicin a very short rede 

time, will combine the advantages afforded by Museums, Exhi hd 


at 











| tere ea at the rapidly increasing value of Buildin; 


on other days, according to a plan or scale 
by the Executive Committee. The surrender will involve the loss of 
poy B right and privilege offered in this Prospectus to the rin 

rtificates, except so far as the same are reserved as part of 
pee oem for the surrender. 

The holder of a Certificate ‘which shall not have been surrendered, 
will be entitled to participate in the proceeds of the property, at the 
end of the Tontine, in respect of every right aes on a 
representative life which shall be living on the 30th June, 

jus every subscriber of 2ls. and upwards to the Tontine, or the 
holder for the time being of a Certiticate (the same not having been 
previously sur ), will, i to the peas of entry to 
the Park and Palace as shee. enumerated, obtain the repayment, in 
case of the death of the: representative life - Age of 208. in respect of 
every 2ls. paid by such subscriber, or will have peociouts drawn 
a prize of at gt 21. in the Art-Union Distribution = enue of such 
218. subscription, and will, when the Tontine ceases. t of 
each of his rights of which the representative life shall t bet then in 
existence, the right to a share in the process of the Tontine property. 
d near London, 
be no doubt that at the fia wore of the ‘Tontine, in fi 
rs, the prope Ted to theu distributed amongst the holders of 
Uertideates entitled to participate will ‘- ry mes value 
r the of phe tine and Bro roperty, 
ond with bay? object only. a Company ‘lien i guarantee) 
jpovepenaedS y the title of “* The Alexandra Palace and Muswell iat 
Estate Management Company ( Limited). *”” The Executive Committee 
of the Tontine are the Gasenan of that Company. ‘The Certificate- 
holders will not be such Company. 





t rend 0 











a life or lives of the age stated in the 
rospectus, which I desire the Tontine privileges in respect of such 
Guntincates to depend. 
Homo fe 08 } 
f Applicant focttrttcrtssersseeseseee sees ee eran en eees 
Profession or Business. sneegtenes 
Date ..cccccccosee 





THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL HILL. 


ESTATE TONTINE. 
BANKER’S coors 
enc cbevedessecccces MOTIe 
VED 
Ps YE - ahvanabs n account of the Executive ‘Committee of the 
Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 
££ : 3 
Nore.—This Receipt mont be delivered A te the fespteny of the Tontine 


xchange for 
Due notice will be civen of the Certificates ce ll ready for issue. 


* The sum of 21s. must be be paid in respect of each Right applied for. 
t Here state B, C, D, or E. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





GHARLES DICKENS. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION of Mr. DICKENS'S 


WORKS, in Penny Numbers, Weekly. With Two new Illustrations. 


OLIVER TWIST, Nos. 1 to 4 are now ready. 
Also, PART I., price Sixpence. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION of Mr. 


WORKS, in Monthly Volumes, price Two Shillings. 


CARLYLE’S 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. (30,000th of this Edition.) 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. [On July 25. 


JOHN FORSTER. | 


| 


LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Fifth Edi- | 


tion. 2 vols. with Additional Notes and Illustrations, 21s. 


W. N. MOLESWORTH. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. 


Vol. I. By the Author of ‘The History of the Reform Bill of 1832.’ 
[In the press. 


OUIDA. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 3 vols. 


will be Ready at the end of the Month. 


This new Novel 





CHARLES READE. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION: 


Day. 3 vols. 


a Story of the 


[This day. 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great Queen. 


By the Author of ‘ The Gladiators.’ 3 vols. (Ready. 


ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 
EXPERIENCES of a PLANTER in the JUN- 


GLES of MYSORE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. With Illustrations. 


“* We can recommend the book cordially.” —Saturday Review. 


““We can cordially commend it as one of the most trustworthy works on India.” 
Atheneum, 


JOHN MORLEY. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


“The style is throughout clear and vigorous, and such as to imply much reading and 
much active thought.”—Saturday Review. 


FRANCES ELLIOT. 
The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in ITALY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


MAYNE REID. 
The LONE RANCHE: a Tale of the “Staked 


Plain.” 2 vols. 





LADY WOOD. 
SEADRIFT: a Novel. In 3 vols. By the Author 


of ‘Sabina,’ &c. 


** Martha and her old mother, Mrs. Clemens, are the two that give the book its claim to 
notice ; they are drawn with a pre-R and carefulness...... The picture 
of the absorbing love in this strong and patient but uncultivated and ill-regulated nature 
is pou — and minutely ar. An AS pemeeged mother is as good....Her trans- 

paren ifices are amusing and cleverly desc: Her charac ustain 

pe aa ig ly ter is well s ed to the, 


ELISEE RECLUS. 
The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 2 vols. large demy 8vo. with 234 Maps and 
Maps in Colours. Edited by B. B. WOODWARD. : - - 


“‘The thanks of the public should follow the late Librarian to the Queen for the bequest 
of his excellent translation of the standard work of M. Reclus..... The maps and illustra- 
tions are quite worthy of the care and liberality shown in getting up the volume.” 

Saturday Review. 





C. EARLE. 
ENGLISH PREMIERS, from Sir Robert Wal- 


pole to Sir Robert Peel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


‘ An agreeable and interesting work. The book is put together with taste, with judg- 
eas with a certain quiet i im irene tier veg and with an entire avoidance of language 
or intolerant sénti ter Review, July, 1871. 


J. 





. BUCHANAN. 
The LAND of LORNE; including the Cruise 


of the ‘‘Tern” to the Outer Hebrides. (Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise.) 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


** But beside the tale of thrilling adventure which is given in prose that is fresh as the 
western wind and sea, Mr. Buchanan writes of men and things as only he could write who 
unites in himself the inspiration of the poet, the ardour of the philanthropist, the science 
of an accomplished artist, and the experience of a successful sportsman,”’—Spectator. 


COLONEL GLEIG. 
The OLD COLONEL and the OLD CORPS. 


With a View of Military Estates. By Lieut.-Col. C. E. 8. GLEIG, late 92nd High- 
landers. Crown 8vo. 83. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
PARIS DURING the SIEGE. Crown 8vo. 
2 trey wom to us to bring out the characteristic ae the time with great 
HENRY MORLEY. 
CLEMENT MAROT, and other Studies. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 188. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
The GOLDEN AGE: a Satire. 


‘‘Mr. Austin has studied with profit in the classic school, and has come as near to a 
revival of its glories as perhaps any poet has done since Byron. He has a good ear for such 
melody as this particular metre is capable of, and a correct taste and facile hand. ...... 
Keenness of perception, a ready wit, and neat and forcible 1a e, these are the more 
usual qualities of the satirist, and in these the author of ‘The Golden Age’ is not want- 
ing.” —Standard, 


‘AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘ Aunt 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Margaret's Trouble.’ 3 vols. [ Ready. 
HAMILTON MARSHALL. 
FOR VERY LIFE: a Novel. 2 vols. = crisaay. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 


193, PICCADILLY. 








ts and Busi 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





: Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti 
+ Prioted by Bowarp J. Francis, at “Tuz Arnevavm Paess,” 


4 
, 


No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 
Agents: for Scottanp, Messrs. Rell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inecanv, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 23, 1871, 
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